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$chool Jackpot 


The answer to education’s huge 
$887,000,000 jackpot question—how 
will the National Defense Education Act 
work?—began to take shape last week. 
See state-by-state table on page 19-T.) 

According to an analysis prepared by 
the National Education Association 
newsletter Education U.S.A., and the 
U.S. Office of Education, the first part of 
the omnibus program to go into effect 
will probably be that for student loans. 
Over the act’s four-year span, these will 
add up to $295,000,000. 

Some students at colleges that already 
have loan systems may get government 
aid within three months. Others will 
have to wait until machinery can be 
set up. 

Federal money will go to states on a 
percentage basis—a state with 10 per 
cent of the nation’s full-time college stu- 
dents would be eligible for 10 per cent 
of the U.S. funds. States will then parcel 
out sums to institutions setting up ap- 
proved loan funds. Maximum to any in- 
stitution: $250,000 a year. Colleges will 
also have to put up 10 per cent of the 
loan funds themselves. 

The most that any student can borrow 
is $1,000 a year, to a maximum of 
$5,000. Loans will be given on the basis 
of need io those who have either been 
accepted for undergraduate study or 


Wide World Photo 
From his vacation headquarters in New- 
port, R.1., President Eisenhower signed 
into law the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. With him here is special 
counsel Gerald Morgan. 


who have enrolled. They must be repaid 
in 10 years at 3 per cent interest. 
The law gives two important breaks 
to prospective teachers and to students 
interested in “crisis” subjects: 
PIt specifies that institutions must give 
preference in making loans to students 
who intend to become teachers (in 
either public or private schools) and to 
those with strong preparation or ability 


in science, math, enginering, or modern 
foreign languages. 
Pit contains a “forgiveness” clause to 
encourage students to enter teaching. 
For each one of the first five years that 
a borrower teaches in a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school, the gov- 
ernment will forgive 10 per cent of the 
loan—plus the corresponding interest— 
up to a maximum of 50 per cent. 
Other major provisions of the act will 
work this way: 


Improving instruction in science, 
mathematics and foreign languages: 
Congress authorized $280,000,000 for 
the purchase of equipment (but no text- 
books) in these fields, and for minor 
remodeling of laboratory facilities. 

Allotments will be given to states on 
the basis of a complicated formula. No 
state will receive less than $20,000 a 
year. However, the states must put up 
matching funds to receive the Federal 
grants. All Federal funds must be used 
solely for projects approved by the state 
education departments in accordance 
with state plans that will be drawn up. 


Improving guidance, counseling and 
testing: Some $60,000,000 is provided 
over the next four years to improve 
counseling services to all students, es- 
pecially the gifted. Allotments to the 

(Continued on page 19-T) 





Report from Russia 


(Exclusive to Scholastic Teacher) 


ABOARD THE AROSA SKY, N.Y. 
Harbor—“It was overwhelming, abso- 
lutely overwhelming the way they re- 
ceived us. Their friendliness and kind- 
ness seemed completely sincere.” 

Pretty 21-year-old Joan Phillips, who 
this fall steps into her first high school 
classroom as a teacher in La Porte, Ind., 
was recalling her seven weeks behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

“They all seemed genuinely inter- 
ested in the American standard of living, 
in our education system, and particu- 
larly our scholarship program. In Russia, 


you know, students go to college free. 
They wanted to know how American 
students can afford to go to a university, 
even with a scholarship. So they asked 
us who gave the scholarships, what ob- 
ligations were involved in accepting 
one, and so on.” 

Miss Phillips, a recent graduate of 
Hanover College, was one of 36 Ameri- 
can college and university students who 
visited Russia this summer as part of the 
cultural exchange program negotiated 
by the Department of State. (Twenty 
Russian students, who visited the U.S. in 
July and August, have already returned 
home.) It cost each American student 
$925 to make the trip, though actual 

(Continued on page 2-T) 





High Court Rules 
On Little Rock 


The Supreme Court has unani- 
mously denied the Little Rock 
(Ark.) school board's appeal for 
a delay of 2% years in integrat- 
ing Central High School. 


The decision was made as this 
issue of Scholastic Teacher went 
to press. Details will appear in 
next week's issue. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE READING AND CREATIVITY: 


Hold a 
BOOK 
BAZAAR 





Awaken reading interest in your school with a book bazaar. 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn’t?)— 
give your pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in art and drama, and make 
some money for your pet school project 
—all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
with Scholastic Teacher's famous Book 
Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called “Adventures in Bookland” by ed- 
ucator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 
can start tapping the creative abilities 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 























33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $___ 


—____Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 
script, “Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 


—____Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 


of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar? 
Should the class write its own play 
about famous books? What about de- 
signing costumes of favorite book char- 
acters? Making dolls? Pictures? Puppets? 
There is no end to the possibilities. 
Begin planning your fall Book Ba- 
zaar right now—by ordering your kit 
today. In the coupon below, you may 
either check off the Book Bazaar Kit or 
~if you already have purchased some of 
the kit materials—you can order indi- 
vidual book jackets, posters, scripts, etc. 
Scholastic Teacher and the cooperat- 
ing book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


of 25 books each to sponsors turning in | 





the best reports of their Book Bazaars. | 
The easy-to-fill report form is in the | 


manual. Accompany it with newspaper | 


clippings or pictures of your Book 
Bazaar. 
Send for your materials today! 














Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 
Copy of “Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 
—___—Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 
Signed 
Title 
School 
City State 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Sept. 26, 1958 








Scholastic Teacher photo 
Teacher Joan Phillips reports 
impressions of trip to Russia. 


tour expenses came to about $1,500 per 
student. The difference was made up 
by the Council on Student Travel, an 
educational travel organization. 

The group left the United States June 
30, spent a few days in Paris, 10 in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and 39 in 
Soviet Russia itself. One week was spent 
in Moscow. Afterward, the group was to 
split into four parties for excursions to 
Central Asia; Kiev and the Crimea; Sta- 
lingrad, Rostov, and the Eastern Black 
Sea area; and the Caucasus. (The Cau- 
casus trip was cancelled when the Leb- 
anon crisis broke. ) 

The Soviet Committee of Youth Or- 
ganizations arranged the itinerary for 
the visiting Americans. “Most of our time 
was mapped out for us, but our hosts 
did entertain individual requests. For 
example, some of us visited the Pavlov 
Institute, others the Institute for Re- 
search and Mental Health, some the 
major art museums. On several occa- 
sions, we requested free time to look 
around on our own. This was granted.” 

Miss Phillips went to the Stalingrad 
area and was amazed at the rapid re- 
construction after the devastation of 
World War II. She expressed her regret 
at not knowing any Russian. (“About 
half of us could speak Russian, and it was 
a big handicap not being able to.”) 

The Russians asked repeatedly about 
the cultural opportunities available for 
workers. What books by Russians were 
Americans reading? What Russian artists 
were we familiar with? (Recalled Bos- 
ton Univ. student Dick Rowe: “Every- 
where we went, people were reading 
books. On their way to their jobs, 
wherever they were, they always 
seemed to be reading.”) 

What about educational television? 
Were the Russians experimenting with 
it at all? Miss Phillips had seen none of 
it, but another student had some inside 
information. “I was told unofficially that 
the Russians don’t think much of the 
idea at all. They insist that you can’t 
teach well without a teacher.” 

















@ Encyclopaedia Britannica Films once again dem- 
onstrates its leadership in the field of audio-visual 
education by producing eight among the ten most 
widely used teaching films — *as determined by the 
latest survey of its membership conducted by the 
Educational Film Library Association. 


Through its research and production departments, 
EBF continues to build into every motion picture, as 
in the new titles below, the authenticity and the 
teaching effectiveness that over the years have given 
EBFilms first place in the classroom. 
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’ *PUSS IN BOOTS —16 minutes * ASSIGNMENT: INDIA—56 min 
Black and white. The well-known utes. Black and white. A documen- 
fairy tale is retold with animated tary film based largely on Chester 
puppets Primary and Middle Bowles’ book, Ayibassador’s Report 
grades. No. 1617 Presents a comprehensive view of the 


Indian people—their problems, 
cl unging attitudes and hopes for the 


* ROY: Sheepdog of the Scottish future. Upper Elementary grades 
Highlands - 18 minutes. Color. High School, College and Adult 
Ihe story of young Jamie's faith in Groups in World Economics, History 
a sheepdog named Roy and how he Geography, Government, Problems of 
enters his dog in the national sheep- Democracy and Sociology. In two 
dog trials. Primary and Middle reels, No. 1681-A and 1681-B 


rrades language arts and social 


studies. No. 1672 
* CHILDREN OF SCOTLAND — 15 





* LEARNING ABOUT LEAVES — |! minutes. Color. Latest addition to 
minutes. Color. Demonstrates how EBF's Series “Children of Many 
leaves are important to plants, ani- Lands.” The children of a Scottish 
mals and man through time-lapse fishing village. Primary and Middle 
photography, animation and skillful grades in geography, reading, and 
close-ups. Middle grades. No. 1624. language arts. No. 1677 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e¢ WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Teachers Afraid? 


A substantial proportion of American 
college teachers feel that their freedom 
to teach has been “disturbingly threat- 
ened.” Quite a few have handled con- 
troversial questions gingerly in class. 
Roughly a fifth have softened their pub- 
licly-expressed viewpoints, avoided pol- 
itics, or have become apprehensive and 
cautious in their approach to campus 
and community activities. They feel, 
too, that they are “not especially ap- 
preciated by the outside world.” 

These are some of the findings which 
emerge in a forthcoming Fund for the 
Republic study, based on information 
provided by 2,451 social science teach- 
ers of undergraduates in 165 four-year 
colleges. 

The 450-page report, replete with 
graphs and appendices, is The Academic 
Mind, by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Wagner Thielens, Jr. (The Free Press, 
119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, IIl.). The 
interviews and questionnaires on which 
the findings are made were completed 
in 1955. Large and small colleges, 
teachers of all ranks from full profes- 
sors down, and colleges cf all types— 
private, tax-supported, denominational, 
and teachers’ colleges—are represented 
in this national cross-section. 

Some 63 per cent of the teachers re- 
sponding to the questionnaires believe 
“there is a greater threat to intellectual 
activity in America than there was a 
generation ago.” Throughout the report, 
however, there appears a minority of 
teachers who do not share the prevail- 
ing “pessimism.” Teachers in superior 
colleges, who often have liberal politi- 
cal views and progressive educational 
philosophies, were most open to criti- 
cism and attack, but it was in these 
same institutions that the college ad- 
ministrations afforded teachers the most 
protection against outside pressures. 

Fear that students will report preju- 
diced comments to parents was voiced 
by some social science teachers. Teach- 
ers are frequently “apprehensive” and 
“cautious,” according to the researchers, 
about expressing themselves on political 
issues. Some of them are also cautious 
in non-political areas such as religious 
matters, economic subjects, segregation 
problems, and a number of specific is- 
sues. In a good many cases, students, 
too, according to the college teachers, 
are “apprehensive,” and reluctant to ex- 
press themselves on controversial ques- 
tions, or join in any activity which might 
suggest non-conformity. 

The fears they found on college 
campuses may “not be easily visible to 
an outsider,” according to the authors. 
“Many citizens who believed they were 
serving the security of their country by 
attacking college professors probably 
did not realize that, in doing so, they 


endangered an important development 
in American higher education.” 

Critics of the survey are likely to sug- 
gest that many of the questions were 
“loaded” and invited the “apprehensive” 
answers which are reported. They can 
point to the three year interim between 
the inquiry and publication of the find- 
ings and suggest that the campus 
climate is now more temperate. 

It should be unnecessary to point out 
that The Academic Mind deals exclu- 
sively with college-level teachers and 
situations, and not with those of sec- 
ondary schools. The editors of Scholastic 
Magazines can testify that they have 
consistently presented pro and con dis- 
cussions of highly controversial issues 
over many years, and have seldom re- 
ceived complaints from high school 
teachers that objective discussion of 
these issues was difficult in the class- 
room. —Howarp L. Hurwitz 


. 
AFT Election 

Twice before, in 1954 and 1956, Carl J. 
Megel was re-elected president of the 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO) without opposition. When the 
AFT convened recently in Milwaukee, 
the Chicagoan seemed a sure thing to 
get a fourth two-year term. 

But unexpected opposition devel- 
oped. Megel’s success in promoting 
teacher unionization was questioned by 
some delegates. Charged one critic: 
“We are making a lot of noise but get- 
ting nowhere.” 

Then, the powerful Classroom Teach- 
ers Caucus within the federation nom- 
inated William P. Swan, of Gary, Ind., 
to oppose Megel. When the battle 
ended and the ballots were counted, 
Megel was the winner: 830 to 350. But, 
according to one observer, the election 
“left the federation a house divided.” 

Other convention highlights: 

PIn his keynote address, Megel called 
for less emphasis on the creation of “sci- 
entific supermen” and more on develop- 
ment of the average. He also asked for 
a $6,000-$12,000 teachers’ salary scale. 
>The federation urged President 
Eisenhower to establish Federal schools 
where systems were deliberately closed 
to avoid pupil integration. 


Don‘t Miss 

Discipline, a special 15-page section 
in “NEA Journal” (September). The 
roles of parent, teacher, principal, and 
school staff in enforcing discipline. 

College Board Score Reports, by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
This 30-page booklet shows guidance 
counsellors, school officials, and teach- 
ers how to interpret College Board test 
scores. Write CEEB, c/o Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 
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These 
award-winning 
filmstrips 
help make 
your 

current events 
classes 

more exciting 
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The New York Times 1958-59 filmstrips give you 
eight new “front page” teaching aids 


Are your students interested in what is happening in Filmstrips win Scholastic Teacher awards 

the world? As an alert instructor, you try to For the past five years, The New York Times filmstrips 

give them that interest. You try to show them how the have won Scholastic Teacher National Filmstrip Awards. 

hot winds blowing over the sands of distant Last year, seven of the eight subjects in The New York 
Times 1956-57 series were judged worthy of considera- 

Jordan can ruffle the curtains in their own homes. tion in the finals. No wonder a Pennsylvania teacher 

writes, ‘‘These current events filmstrips are superb. In 


Alert students want to know more about their world— : 
seven years of teaching Problems of Democracy | have 


what is happening, what it means to them. never found any visual aid to equal them.” 
That’s why they will find The New York Times Filmstrips 
on Current Affairs so exciting. And that’s why . _ . 

Bei ove: : : ‘ The New York Times Filmstrips 
you will find this inexpensive 35mm visual aid | 
so useful and effective | a iar 

: ew York 36, N.Y. 

Send this coupon today for full information Please rush information on the 1958-59 filmstrip 


series—plus a listing of filmstrips available from 
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The New York Times 1958-59 filmstrip series. no obligation. 
NAME 
TITLE 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS. 
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Here’s a new, expanded edition! 


sharing 


i 


risk « 


approach to 
FAMILY 

fete} te) iis 

SECURITY 





Spark lively discussions in your classes with this new, 
more complete booklet on family economic security. 

Sharing the Risk, together with a teacher’s manual, 
is designed especially for Social Studies courses. Case 
studies and illustrations help simplify important insur- 
ance concepts and add interest. 


There is an entirely new section on health insurance, 
plus an expanded section on life insurance. 


The addition of these new sections makes this book- 
let a complete study unit on personal insurance. 

Send for your free copy of Sharing the Risk and the 
Teacher’s Manual by circling No. 221 in the coupon sec- 
tion. After examining them, you may order classroom 
quantities without cost. Sorry, not available in Canada. 











These Educators 
Shared in the Planning 


Epwin R. Carr, Ph.D., 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Dorotuy W. HAmiiton, M.A., 
Milford High School, 
Milford, Connecticut 


Manson VAN B. JENNINGS, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 





Institute of Life Insurance 


Educational Division 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

















Here it is, the 11th anniversary issue of 
Scholastic Teacher's ‘‘Where to Find It” guide. 
Be sure to save this issue of the magazine! 
Whether you are planning to teach a unit on 
Africa, order a new bulletin board, organize a 
pen pal club, or add to your film library, it will 


be a handy reference source. 


HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE: Suppose you want 
teaching aids for a unit on the U. N. Turn to 
“U.N.” in the Study Topic index and jot down 
the numbers following this entry. These numbers 
refer you to the names and addresses of organ- 
izations that will send you the materials you 
need. All materials are keyed “’P’’ (pamphlets), 
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directory. 


facilitate requests. 


A word of caution: when you write for aids 
please do not request more than you need. Not 
all sources supply materials in classroom quan- 
tities. Writing on school stationery helps to 


For additional teaching materials use the Free 
Materials Coupon on page 22-T. 


Where to Find It Guide 


Free and low-cost materials from industry, films and filmstrips, records 
and pre-recorded tapes, educational organizations, pen pals, school 


youth groups, teacher employment agencies, equipment directory. 


“C" (charts), “F’ (films), and so on. 

Following the alphabetical listing of firms are 
names and addresses of sources for films and 
filmstrips, records and pre-recorded tapes, pen 
pals, educational organizations, school youth 
groups, teachers’ agencies, and the equipment 








Study Topics 


Adult Education—96 

Africa—37, 51, 63, 72, 143, 176 

Agriculture--51, 52, 60, 81, 108, 124, 129, 
130, 142, 173 

Aluminum—3 

Art—5, 26, 63, 81, 107, 142, 176 

Asia—37, 49, 51, 72, 98, 129, 140, 143, 149 

Atomic Energy—51, 72, 129, 153, 170, 176 

Australia—31, 143, 176 

Aviation—2, 81, 143, 149, 166, 176 

California—104 

Canada—41, 42, 72, 176 

Central America—142, 143, 168 

Citizenship Training—167 

Civil Defense—15, 176 

Civil Rights—96, 139, 149 

Clothing—39, 44, 60, 81, 90, 96, 190 

Coal—60, 119 

Commerce Subjects—16, 28, 39, 93, 153 

Communication—15, 65, 81, 86, 118, 123, 
184 

Community Planning—167 


Community Relations—15, 81, 118, 121, 
148, 149, 167 
Conservation—10, 18, 40, 81, 100, 105, 


113, 119, 134, 149, 153, 172, 173, 176, 
181, 183, 

Construction Industry—181 

Consumer Education—28, 34, 78, 81, 90, 
93, 96, 101, 116, 149, 168 

Copper—142 

Dairy—124 

Dental Health—39 

Dramatics—59, 63, 74, 81, 89, 133, 147, 
185 

Driver Education—1, 79, 84, 90, 99. 112 

Economics—16, 28, 51, 52, 62, 68, 73, 90, 
100, 108, 111, 128, 129, 136, 149, 177, 
178 


Education—2, 5, 15, 26, 36, 62, 63, 81, 
100, 112, 117, 118, 125, 133, 134, 141, 
149, 155, 162, 165, 173, 176, 188 

Educational Travel—143 

English—15, 25, 63, 112, 123, 141, 151 
152, 161, 176 

Europe—32, 51, 55, 63, 69, 72, 75, 76. 80, 
97, 135, 137, 143, 158, 160, 164 

Foods and Nutrition—6, 9, 45, 62, 63, 67, 
78, 81, 88, 90, 101, 116, 124, 132, 138, 
168, 176 

Foreign Aid—51 

Forestry—-10, 24, 40, 134, 153, 172, 
183 

Fruits—116, 168 

Geography—16, 26, 62, 
168 

Glass—82, 83, 106, 146 

Great Britain—37 

Guidance—9, 21, 36, 79, 81, 93, 109, 111 
112, 117, 119, 123, 132, 145, 149, 15k 
174, 175, 177, 180 

Hawaii—1438, 166 

Health and Hygiene—7, 9, 12, 39, 45, 62 
63, 81, 90, 99, 101, 102, 109, 124, 126, 
132, 144, 149, 167, 186 

Home Economics—6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 24, 34, 
39, 45, 50, 62, 67, 78, 90, 93, 101, 116, 
124, 149, 153, 176, 182, 190 

Industry—10, 21, 36, 60, 71, 82, 101, 119, 
129, 142, 153, 181, 183 

Intercultural Relations—51, 81, 92, 121, 
142 

International Relations—105, 157 

Labor—96, 117, 129, 177 

Language Arts—8, 26, 63, 77, 123, 152, 
176 

Latin America—62, 72, 129, 142, 143, 168 

Librarianship—15 


181, 


63, 81, 127, 143, 
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Light—34 

Livestock—159 

Lumbering—10, 142, 181, 183 

Maps—16, 62, 63, 87 

Metals—22, 142, 153 

Money—46 

Music—5, 17, 26, 81, 132, 133, 142, 150 

Natural Resources—10, 20, 24, 63, 81, 100 
113, 119, 134, 142, 172, 181 

Newspapers—58 

Paint—146 

Paper—10, 53 

Petroleum—20, 129, 142, 156 

Photography—23, 81, 86, 103, 112. 133, 
176 

Plastics—60 

Political Science—4, 43, 51, 
129, 149, 189 

Printing—65 

Radio—56, 57, 81, 105, 110, 115, 133, 176 

Railroads—27, 29, 30, 33, 38, 65, 87 

Reading—25, 26, 48, 63, 81, 123, 151, 161, 
176 

Recreation— 167 

Rubber—70, 84, 85, 129, 142 

Safety—1, 35, 60, 81, 94, 99, 114, 120 
131, 132, 156 

Salt—60 

Science—2, 7, 11, 12, 19, 26, 34, 45, 47, 
60, 62, 63, 79, 81, 113, 126, 127, 150. 
153, 154, 155, 172, 173, 176 

Shipping—16, 168 

Social Security—51, 96, 167 

Social Studies—4, 26, 43, 52, 62, 65, 66, 
68, 72, 79, 81, 82, 90, 93, 95, 96, 100, 
101, 111, 112, 122, 126, 127, 132, 134, 
136, 142, 148, 149, 152, 163, 167, 168, 
173, 178, 180, 189 

Social Welfare—167 

Speech—185 

Steel—14, 91 

Student Activities—112 

Sugar—6, 142, 182 


73, 96, 105 
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Teaching—15, 19, 26, 63, 68, 81, 100, 116, 
118, 123, 125, 133, 134, 148, 155, 173 
176 

Television—26, 56, 57, 63, 81, 105, 110 
115, 123, 133, 176 

Trade Unions—96 

Transportation—16, 21, 27, 30, 61, 65, 79 
166 

UNESCO-—4, 81 

UN—4, 51, 72, 81, 105, 149, 169, 171, 189 


US—51, 63, 81, 189 
West Indies—142 
Wheat—108 
Wool—142, 190 





Key: P, pamphlets, leaflets; C, charts, 
posters, pictures, color slides; F, films, 
filmstrips; L, list of aids; R, records; M, 
magazines; 5S, scripts. 


A 
1. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Public 
Education Dept., 151 Farmington Ave., 


Hartford 15, Conn. (Driver Education, Safe- 
ty—F) 

2. Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. (Aviation, Educa- 
tion, Science—C) 

3. Aluminum Co. of America, Ed. Dept., 


818 Alcoa Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Alum- 
inum—P) 

4. American Assn. for the U.N., 45 E 
46th St., N.Y.C. 17. (Political Science, So- 
cial Studies, UNESCO, United Nations—P, 
Cc, L) 

5. American Assn. of University Women, 
Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Art, Education, Music 
—P) 


6. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
Dp. ¢ 


erages, 1128 16th St., Washington 6, 
(Foods and Nutrition, Home Economics, 
Sugar—P) 


7. American Cancer Society, 521 W. 57th 
St., N.Y.C. 19 (Health and Hygiene, Home 
Economics, Science—P, C, F) 

8. American Classical League, Service 


Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Language, Arts—P, C, M) 


9. American Dietetic Assoc., 620 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Foods and Nu- 
trition, Health and Hygiene, Home Eco- 


nomics, Guidance: dietetic careers—P, F as 
of Feb., 1959) 

10. American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Con- 
servation, Forestry, Industry, Lumbering, 
Natural Resources, Paper—P, C, F, L) 

11. American Gas Assoc., Ed. Service Bu- 


reau, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 17. (Home 
Economics, Science—P, C, F, L) 
12. American Heart Assn., 44 E. 23rd St 


N.Y.C. 10 or local heart associations (Health 
and Hygiene, Science—P, C, F) 

13. American Home Economics Assn., 1600 
20th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Home 
Economics (P, L) 

14. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 17. (Steel—P, C, L, M) 

15. American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (Civil Rights, Communi- 
cation, Community Relations, Education, 
English, Teaching, Librarianship: book se- 
lection—P, F, L, R, M) 

16. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
11 Broadway, N. Y. C. 4. (Commerce Sub- 


jects, Economics, Geography, Maps, Ship- 
ping, Transportation—P, C, F) 
17. American Music Conference, 332 So. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. (Music—P, 
S L) 

18. American Nature Association, 1214 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Conserva- 
tion—P, L) 

19. American Optical Co., 
vision, Box A, Buffalo 15, 
Teaching—C) 

20. American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., N. Y¥. C. 20. (Natural Resources, 
Petroleum—P, C, F) 

21. American Trucking Assn., 1424 16th St., 


Instrument Di- 
N. Y. (Science, 





CORONE!T FILMS FOR 


UNITED STATES His TORY 


The study of United States History—which for most students means 

the reading of history textbooks—can be made much more inter- 

esting. Outstanding films can take your class on field trips to historical 

. . to great museum collections 

interspersed with selected scenes of living history. 

These films, when used appropriately in history classes, will: 
develop meaning and interest in reading when shown before study 
provide a rich visual background when shown during study 
summarize major teaching points when shown following 


sites . 


the study of each unit 


The principal objective of each film is to place the student in the 
center of another age—to bring history alive. . 
and to develop understanding of history’s great moments. 


There are forty-eight excellent Coronet films in History of the United 


States. 


The following are eight new films to help you make your instructional 


program more effective: 


Boy of a Frontier Fort (11 min.) Junior High 


Gold Rush Days (132 min.) Junior High 


The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 1620) (16 min.) Junior High 
Launching the New Government (1789-1800) (13% min.) 


Junior High, Senior High 


United States Expansion: The Louisiana Purchase (1312 min.) 


Junior High, Senior High 


United States Expansion: The Northwest Territory (132 min.) 


Junior High, Senior High 


The War of 1812 (132 min.) Junior High, Senior High 
Each film is available in either full, natural color or in black-and-white 


CORONET FILMS 


The World’s Largest Producer of Educational Films 
CHICAGO 1, 


CORONET BUILDING - 


. to fine restorations... 


. to lend it color... 








N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Guidance, in- 
dustry, Transportation: trucking—P, L) 

22. American Zinc Institute, 324 Ferry St., 
Lafayette, Ind. (Metals: zinc—P) 

23. Ansco, Camera Club Services, Bing- 
hamton, New York. (Photography—P, S) 

24. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Forestry Home Economics, Natural Re- 
sources—P, F) 

25. Arrow Book Club, 
N. Y. C. 36. (English, 
5, & 6—P, C) 

26. Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washintgon 5, 
D. C (Art, Education, English, Geography, 
Language Arts, Music, Reading, Science, So- 
cial Studies, Teaching, Television—M) 

27. Assn. of American Railroads, School 
and College Service, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Railroads, Transporta- 
tion—P, C, F, L) 


33. OW. 
Reading: 


42nd St., 
grades 4, 


28. Assn. of Better Business Bureaus, 723 
Chrysler Bldg. N. Y. C. 17. (Commerce 
Subjects, Consumer Education, Economics, 
—P for sale; L; F) 


29. Assn. of Western Railways, Public Re- 
lations Office, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. (Railroads—P) 

30. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago 4, Ill. (Rail- 
roads, Transportation—P, F) 

31. Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. (Australia 


—P, C, F. L) 

32. Austrian Information Service, 31 E. 
69th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Europe: Austria—P, 
cS ae 


33. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Baltimore and Charles Sts., 
Baltimore 1, Md. (Railroads—P) 

34. Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 750 
Third Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Consumer Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Light, Science—L) 

35. Bicycle Institute of America, 122 E. 


(Continued on page 14-T) 





For full descriptions of these and forty 
other U. S. History films, simply use the 
coupon to request Coronet’s new complete 
catalogue. Information is included on how 
you may preview, purchase, or rent these 
effective films. 








0 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. ST-958 » CORONET BLDG. le 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Name. 


' 
-/! 


Please send me a copy of your new catalogue 
containing descriptions of more than 800 edu- 
cational films with information on how | may 
preview, purchase, or rent them. 





ILLINOIS 


School 
Address 


City. 
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During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high echool graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. 
The Arm) believes the wholeh sarted acceptance by 
students of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, tO your counseling 
support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be know? as the Army's Graduate Specia ist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs 
from our previous plan. 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school graduates to choose an Army 
technical training courFe upon a three-year enlist- 
ment. Tee 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifieation= for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in W hich they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of 3 

your counseling responsibilities, we believe You will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic step for qualification. 


j. Enlistment Screening Test. When 4 high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she W ill be given an enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program. 


2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 
academic background and interests with the Arm) 


Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions regarding the 
Army's Graduate Specialist Program, and its new 


qualifications, won't you please write to: 


———— 


, oT 


will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick a first choice course and two alternates, 5° that 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he May still 
become 4 Graduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in & specific course has been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
Qualification Battery. He must pass the AFQT and 
make 4 qualifying score in those portions of the 
AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge of 
his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes YOu will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that 2 


high school graduate will find himself in 4 course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling Pro 
gram in the past has been variously known 25 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “Graduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
ates, and the Army's long-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from high 
achool before considering military service 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAME OF COLISEUM AND LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO 


“... every ton of steel requires a ton of coal” 


Uses of Coal 


igen PAST decade has seen many basic changes in the 
markets for coal. Some have declined. The railroad 
market, turning more and more to diesel engines, has 
shrunk to about 10% of its former consumption. The 
use of coal in the home, too, has fallen off. 


On the other hand, certain vital markets have been 
growing and promise increased growth in the future. 
Electric utilities, coal’s most important market, must 
meet the energy demands of a climbing population, 
expanding industry and a higher standard of living. 
This rise in energy needs has been fabulous. In the past 
10 years, utilities have doubled their use of coal; they 
could double it again in the next decade. The growing 
steel market, also—since every ton of steel requires a ton 
of coal to produce it—holds great potential for coal. 

The use of coal in general industry has been increasing 
due to business expansion and growing appreciation of 
coal as a low-cost fuel. Greater quantities of coal are 
being exported now, particularly to Western Europe. As 
foreign industries develop further, they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing to bear the brunt 
of future energy demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and equipment for the 
job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below: 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A.” —a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country’s coal 
areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 





%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


: U.S. and World Affairs Annual 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Bound into this issue, beginning on 
page 11, is a special section, U.S. and 
World Affairs Annual. The Annual was 
prepared to be used as a student's 
reference throughout the term to help 
him understand current affairs at home 
and abroad. World News in Review, 
the weekly news section, is on pages 
50-52. The regular back page features 
begin on page 54. 


One Globe—Three Worlds 
(p. 11) 


In this introductory article, students 
get an overview of world tensions and 
what is behind those tensions. 


Procedure 

Anticipate student language difficul- 
ties by writing on the blackboard the 
following words and expressions and 
calling for their explanation. As stu- 
dents attempt explanations, ask them 
to apply the terms to present world) 
situations. This will give you your lead 
into the lesson. Here is a suggested 
vocabulary list: Communist bloc, ag- 
gression, cold war, West versus East, 
imperialism, Red colonialism, propagan- 
da, nuclear weapons. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are we said to be living in 
a divided world today? 

2. Will you please go to the wall 
map of the world and point out the 
“three worlds” mentioned in the article? 

3. Why is the Middle East situation 
called a threat to world peace? 

4. How do you explain the fact that 
so many of the people in the Middle 
East seem to be influenced by Commu- 
nist propaganda? 

5. What tactics do the Communists 
use to win a foothold in Middle East 
countries? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can shade blank outline 
maps of the world to indicate the Com- 
munist bloc countries, neutral coun- 
tries, and the countries allied with the 
West. 

2. Class cartoonists can try their 
hands at drawing a cartoon which 
visualizes some theme suggested in the 
article or in class discussion. 


UNDERSTANDING ASIA, EUROPE, 
THE MIDDLE EAST, AFRICA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA. (pp. 12-19) 
These pages provide students with 

background information for understand- 


ing major world issues. The material 
is sufficiently recent to supplement any 
textbook you may be using. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you account for the 
changed attitude of the U.S. toward 
Japan since the end of World War II? 
Why would Soviet Russia like to gain 
control of Japan? 

2. Since the U.S. recognizes the gov- 
ernment of Communist Russia, why does 
it refuse to recognize the government 
of Red China? Why is the U.S. opposed 
to the admission of Red China to the 
U.N.? 

3. How do you explain the impor- 
tance of the voice of India in world 
affairs? What conditions in India make 
India weak? How does this situation 
help open the doors to a Communist 
threat? Although India follows a neutral 
policy in the East-West conflict, the 
U.S. sends millions of dollars of aid to 
India. Why? 

4. What difference does it make to 
the U.S. what form of government ex- 
ists in Indonesia? 

5. Why is Germany considered a key 
to the peace of Europe and the world? 
Can there be a lasting peace in Europe 
while Germany remains divided? Ex- 
plain. 

6. Can you explain what is meant 
by France’s “coalition form of govern- 
ment”? How does France’s political 
party system differ from that in the 
U.S.? Why was the coalition system 
responsible for France having more 
than 20 premiers since the end of World 


War II? What is the Algerian crisis 
about? 

7. Why are the Communist satellites 
said to be “chained” to Moscow? How 
did Soviet Russia deal with the Hun- 
garian revolt? What makes Yugoslavia 
a Communist “oddity”? Why do the 
Soviet leaders fear the spread of “Tito- 
ism”? 

8. Why is the tiny island of Cyprus 
a world trouble-spot? 

9. How do you account for the recent 
rise of anti-American sentiment among 
some of the countries of Latin America? 
Do you agree with the attitude and 
policy of the U. S. since the anti-Nixon 
demonstrations occurred? Why or why 
not? 

10. To understand what is behind 
the unrest in the Middle East, we must 
understand Arab nationalism and the 
importance of Middle East oil. Explain. 
In what ways has President Nasser, of 
the United Arab Republic, been re- 
sponsible for what is happening in the 
Middle East today? What position does 
Soviet Russia take in the Middle East 
situation? Why? How does the tiny 
nation, Israel, play an important part in 
the Middle East situation? 


Things to Do 

1. Use the various world regions in 
this section as a guide in planning 
future panel discussions. 

2. Students can prepare term scrap- 
books on one or more of the world 
regions in this section. Scrapbooks 
should include news items, pictures, 
graphs, charts, etc. 





throughout the term. 


emphasis for this term’s work. 


able for daily reference in class. 


pages of this Teaching Guide. 





How to Use the U. S. and World Affairs Annual 
After copies of this issue have been distributed to the class, have students 
turn to the U.S. and World Affairs Annual. Tell the class that this section 
was specially prepared by Scholastic Magazines as a student's reference for 
understanding current affairs at home and abroad, and that it is to be used 


Leaf through the pages with your students to get an overview of the 
Annual’s contents and make-up. After completing your general survey of its 
contents, return to those sections you want students to note for special 


Students can punch holes along the margin of the magazine to keep the 
Annual in their looseleaf notebooks. In this way, the Annual will be avail- 


Suggestions for using the contents of the Annual are contained in the 
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NATIONS OF THE WORLD (p. 20) 

This is a handy atlas section giving 
quick reference information about all 
the countries in the world. In column 
form it lists data on population, area, 
form of government, head of govern- 
ment, principal products, and member- 
ship in the United Nations. 


WORLD TRADE (p. 23) 

The importance of world trade, how 
nations trade, and why nations trade 
are explained and visualized in graphic 
form. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since the U.S. is the richest coun- 
try in the world, why does it have to 
import goods and materials from other 
countries? 

2. If the U.S. stopped trading with 
the rest of the world, would your every- 
day life be seriously affected? (Make 
a list of imported items on the black- 
board as suggested by students. Show 
how these items are important in our 
everyday life, to industry, etc.) 

3. Why is foreign trade said to be 
a two-way street? 

UNITED NATIONS (p. 24) 

Here in chart form is the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations and its 
organs. Essential facts about the U.N. 
and its various agencies are explained. 
PACTS AROUND THE WORLD (p. 27) 


Summaries of major regional pacts 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


October 3, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Big Four— 
2. Germany. Also, new feature, “If 
I Were Sixteen Today,” by Bing 
Crosby. 


October 10, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Big Four— 
3. Soviet Russia. 


which guide U.S. relations with the rest 
of the world are included here. This 
information brings class texts up to 
date and provides students with quick 
reference material. 


LITERACY, SOURCES OF POWER, LIV- 
ING STANDARDS, OIL, and RELI- 
GIONS AROUND THE WORLD. 
(pp. 28-30) 

1. How do living standards in the 
U.S. compare with those in the rest of 
the world? Which world regions have 
the lowest living standards? What rea- 
sons can you give to explain this vari- 
ation in living standards? 

2. What is the expected life-span 
of the average American? How does 
this compare with the life-span of peo- 
ple in other world regions? How do you 
explain this difference? In what ways 
has science helped farmers to grow 
more food? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








SOVIET RUSSIA 
Oct. 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Russia After Stalin, by 
P. E. Mosely (Headline Series No. 126), 
1958, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Education in the USSR, by Division of 
International Education, International Ed- 
ucational Relations Branch (Bulletin 1957, 
No. 14), $1.25, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

BOOKS: American in Russia, by Harri- 
son Evans Salisbury, $4.00 ( Harper, 1955). 
Inside Russia, by John Gunther, $5.95 
(Harper, 1958). 

ARTICLES: “The Soviet Union: Edu- 
cation at Mid-Century,” Current History, 
July, 1958. “Why Continue Diplomatic 
Relations with Russia?” by David Law- 
rence, U.S. News and World Report, July 
4, 1958. “Can Russia Outstrip U.S.?” by 
Allen W. Dulles, U.S. News & World Re- 
port, May 9, 1958. “Russia’s Economic 
Growth,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 1958. 
“Khrushchev’s New Economic Gambit,” 
by P. E. Mosely, Foreign Affairs, July, 
1958. “Belief in the Continued Solidarity 
of Our Western Alliances,” by A. J. D. 
Biddle, Annals of American Academy of 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHFR Edition is continued 


Political and Social Science, July, 1958. 


“Conditions of East-West Peace” (with 
bibliography ), by F. C. Barghoorn, Annals 
of American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, July, 1958. “Notes on the 
Russian Tension,” by Hedley Donovan, 
Fortune, June, 1958. Soviet Employment 
of Military Strength for Political Purposes,” 
by Herbert Dinerstein, Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, July, 1958. “Gain in Forty Years of 
Communism: One More Shirt,” U.S. News 
¢& World Report, April 25, 1958. “Truth 
about Russia’s Weakness,” U.S. News and 
World Report, April 11, 1958. “We Mo- 
tored to Moscow,” by Sally and James 
Reston, Saturday Evening Post, March 1, 
1958. “Red Revolution After Forty Years,” 
by Harrison Evans Salisbury, New York 
Times Magazine, August 25, 1957. “Rus- 
sia’s Imperial Design,” by Edward Crank- 
shaw, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1957. 

FILMS: Children of the Soviet Union, 
21 minutes, sound, black and white, rent, 
Alsher Films, 1311 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The Land and the 
People, 16 minutes, sound, black and 
white, sale, 1956, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Surveys Russia’s 
great diversity in land forms, climate, and 
human activities. 


3. Why does every country feel that 
reducing illiteracy is an absolute must? 


MAP SECTION (pp. 31-40) 

This section provides students with 
desk maps of their own. It is invaluable 
for class reference and map study. The 
maps can be used for teaching and drill- 
ing in map skills as well as integrating 
current affairs with map information. 


TWENTY FATEFUL YEARS (p. 41) 

The listing of events can be used in 
training students to develop a_ time 
sense. Also, here is a fertile source of 
reference in selecting topics for class 
reports. 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT (p. 43) 

Students gain a picture of what life 
is like under the democratic and com- 
munist systems, 


VOCABULARY (p. 45 etc.) 

Here is a dictionary of words and 
expressions which frequently come up 
in the news and in classroom discussion. 
The terms are arranged under subdi- 
visions for Government, Economics, Sci- 
ence, and Geography. 


GUIDANCE (pp. 60-61) 


Juniors and seniors have very little 
time left to decide on their future 
careers. That’s why so many of them 
write hurried letters to the feature, 
“College and Careers.” Mr. Zuckerman 
who conducts this column, is Coordi- 
nator of College Guidance and Scholar- 
ships, High School Division, New York 
City Board of Education, and a teacher 
with many years of classroom experi- 
ence. 


AD-WISE 


Two outstanding examples of public 
service advertising appear in this issue 
of World Week. Both are directly con- 
cerned with education and careers, and 
are worthy of special attention and dis- 
cussion in the classroom and the home. 
New York Life Insurance Co. presents 
a two-page feature, “Should You Be a 
Mathematician?” on pages 48 and 49. 
We suggest that you call to the atten- 
tion of your students the availability of 
free booklets on 32 other careers, as 
listed at the end of the advertisement 
on page 49. 

On pages 8 and 9 General Electric 
provides an answer to the question, 
“Why Have Confidence in Your Fu- 
ture?” Here are basic facts useful to 
young people in their thinking about 
careers. 

These and other advertisements in a 
similar vein are evidence of the im- 
portance attached by business and in- 
dustry to providing reliable information 
to the young people of the nation. 


on page 13-T 
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World Capital: The United Nations, N. Y. 
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AT A DO-IT-YOURSELF SANDWICH PARTY — EVERYONE’S FOR COKE! 


Let them spread their own—and be sure there’s plenty—for ice-cold 

Coke makes everything taste so good! Have plenty of Coke, too—for 

nothing can match the great taste, the sparkling lift of Coca-Cola! 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


So good in taste, in such good taste 
GOOD NEWS! Coke in big King Size, 
as well as Regular, now available in 
most parts of the U.S.A. 





5 easy ways to catch a beau— 
with a new ‘Victrola’ phonograph 


ROCK TO “45.” Load fourteen “45” records on RCA Victor’s new WHEREVER THERE’S AC, set the mood with this “45” Portable. 
Automatic 45 “Victrola,’® flick the switch, and enjoy up to two _ Loads fourteen records at a time, plays almost two hours — auto- 
hours of continuous music. And what music — with “Golden matically. Light as a feather. Great sound! Luggage-smart sim- 
Throat” tone! Choose from three 2-tone finishes. (7EY1) $32.95 ulated leather case in two 2-tone finishes. (BEY31) $39.95 


COMPACT AS TWO ON A SOFA! Deluxe Port- Two sPeeps! Plays a stack of “45's” or one THE BIG DATE. Deluxe Portable 2-speed 
able 45 “Victrola” with extra powerful “33%.” RCA Victor’s 2-speed Portable! “Victrola.” Fine tone. Extra power. Sep- 
performance. Simulated leather case. Works like a dream. Simulated leather, 2- arate tone and volume controls. In 2-tone 
Smart 2-tone finishes. (6EY3) $42.95 tone finishes. (9ED31) $49.95 luggage finishes. (9ED32) $54.95 


OR 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to 
change. Slightly higher for West and South. Most models also 
available in Canada. ®RCA trademork for record ployers. 





WIN A*5000° 


SCHOLARSHIP! 


or one of 147 CASH PRIZES 


TO THE 3 TOP WINNERS... ee 


a junior high school student 


FREE °5000 SCHOLARSHIPS ) a college student 





Enter the underwood GoGdaclouclé 


-SLisor 
CASH & SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


3 NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES 


$5000 scholarships go to the 3 top winners: 
a college student, a high schoo! student and 


a junior high schoo! student (7th, 8th or 9th grader). 
PLUS an all-expense-paid trip to New York City for 
the 3 top winners and favorite teacher of each. 


147 STATE CASH PRIZES 


49 $1000 prizes to college student winners. 

49 $ 250 prizes to high school student winners. 

49 $ 100 prizes to junior high school student winners. 
(7th, 8th or 9th grader) 


150 PRIZES IN ALL 
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IT’S EASY TO ENTER THIS 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER CONTEST! 


Go to your local Underwood dealer, or to the nearest 
store carrying Underwood Golden-Touch portables, and 
get your dealer-signed entry blank. There’s no obliga- 
tion to buy. Simply... 
1. Write in 100 words or less: How a portable 
typewriter could help me improve my 
school work ... 
2. Complete in 25 words or less: “I have tried 
Underwood Golden-Touch and | like it 
because...” 

















GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 
-..at your Underwood dealer...at the nearest store 
carrying new Underwood Golden-Touch portables 
HURRY! CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 15, 1958 
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Youre always ready for a date... 
thanks to Arrow Wash and Wear 


Your timing is as neat as your appearance, when the shirt is a new 
Arrow Wash and Wear. No waiting for the laundry. And, you're 
never out of shirts. Just suds—drip-dry—and you're ready to go! 
Carefully tailored by Arrow of 100% cotton oxford and broadcloth. 
Choice of collar styles in whites, stripes, checks and solid colors. 
$4.00 up. Underwear by Arrow, too. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ae] RROW— first in fashion 











GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO ii; 


WHY HAVE CONFIDENCE 


“George,” who could be any one of 
the job-holders at General Electric, is 
keenly aware of the career hopes of boys 
and girls. He believes that those who 
really know what makes jobs appreciate 
the unique strength of the American 
business system . . . and in that knowl- 
edge find plenty of reasons for preparing 
Sor tremendously exciting careers. 


At George’s suggestion, I tagged 
along: It was Career Day yesterday 
at our high school, and it was 
George’s assignment to start the 
Day with a talk to all the boys and 
girls gathered in the auditorium. 

I have to smile when | think about 
George’s speech. It wasn’t the one 
he had prepared—but | am getting 
ahead of my story. 


It was a beautiful morning. 
Through the tall east windows beams 
of sunlight spotlighted the stage where 
sat Principal Hoim, George, and a 
pretty, self-assured girl whom | 
guessed to be a senior. | sat in the 
back row, on the left aisle and next 
to Raymond Fox who'd taught 
English there for a half-dozen years. 
Throughout the auditorium | could 
see perhaps 400 students and their 
teachers, and representatives from 
business, industry and the profes- 
sions. 


Mr. Holm rose to his feet and 
said: “Since this is your day, I'll 
turn the meeting over to your Council 
president, Ruth Davies. Ruth, will 
you take over?” 


In a few neatly phrased sentences, 
Ruth welcomed “our speaker, who 
always makes the business of making 
a living sound like more fun than 
fun.”” Then she said clearly, thought- 
fully: “‘I have been instructed by the 
Senior Program Committee to ask 
our respected friend, regardless of 
what he thought he was going to say 
to us, to give us his picture of the 
kind of world we can expect to do 
our careering in. 


‘Sir,”—and she turned to George, 
who had already stuffed his note 
cards into a pocket—‘‘what are our 
chances? We know we should make 
big plans and do a good job in school. 
But we want the reassurance you can 
give us. Recessions are a little dis- 
turbing. Your General Electric is 
battling a downturn successfully with 
Operation Upturn, and as our English 
teacher, Mr. Fox said, ‘Now, really, 
you didn’t expect those people to sit 
around like Mr. Micawber, waiting 
for something to turn up?’ ” 


The boys and girls laughed and 
applauded. Mr. Fox, | could see, 
was blushing, in a pleased way. 





George whispered to the principal 
who wigwagged a signal to a boy 
in the stage wing. By the time the 
applause had subsided, George was 
at the speaker’s stand, and a portable 
blackboard had been pushed into 
position beside him. 


| thought: “You can bank on 
George to come through. He had 
planned and worked his way out of 
enough personal downturns to make 
him a pro in the upturn business.”’ 


At the left.top of the board, George 
printed 7 REASONS FOR CONFI- 
DENCE, and at the right, 10 OP- 
PORTUNITIES. I saw what he 
was. up to—he would outline his 
speech as he went along. What 
follows are merely summaries of 
what he said; my pencil couldn’t 
keep up with his flow of words. 

Here are George’s 7 REASONS: 


1. More people. Four million new 
babies yearly. Our population has 
doubled in the last 50 years. Our 
prosperity curve has always followed 
our population curve. , 

2. More jobs. Even though em- 
ployment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs 
than in 1939-—and there will be 22 
million more in 1975 than today. 

3. More income. Family income 
after taxes is at an all-time high. 











Back in 1927, the money people had 
to spend after taxes was $71 billion; 
now it’s about $300 billion. 

4. More production. US. produc- 
tion doubles every 20 years. We will 
require millions more people to 
make, sell, and distribute our prod- 
ucts. 

5. More savings. Individual sav- 
ings are at the highest level ever— 
$340 billion—a record amount that 
is now available for spending. 

6. More research. $10 billion 
spent each year will pay off in more 
jobs, better living, whole new indus- 
tries. 

7. More needs. In the next few 
years we will need more than $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, 
homes, and durable equipment. Meet- 
ing these needs will create opportuni- 
ties for everyone. 


Before George began the right 
column, he said that the figure 10 
was simply a convenient number with 
no special significance. But he had 
thought about those ten areas for a 
long time—the job opportunities in 
each and how the future development 
of each area would make life better 
for all of us. 

He began with: 

1. Electronics. Nearly 40 per cent 
of all the electronic products that we 
expect to have ten years from now 
haven’t been invented. The industry 
now employs 447,000 people—and 
the number will likely double by 
1965. 

2. Nuclear Energy. 36,000 people 
are now employed in nuclear research 
and development. Nuclear energy is 
now supplying power for ships and 
electric plants. The possibilities are 
unlimited. 






3. Transportation. The jet age 
promises faster and more comfortable 
travel. Our growing population de- 
mands increased mobility. Result: 
thousands of new opportunities. 


4. Health. The opportunities in- 
crease—in research, development, and 
production. About 30,000 people are 
now employed in the field of anti- 
biotics alone, and by 1970 there 
should be 50 per cent more. 


5. Chemicals. Here is a field with 
phenomenal growth. The 800,000 
workers in chemical and related in- 
dustries will double by 1970. 


6. Communications. As our na- 
tion grows, so do the demands. For 
example, the radio and television in- 
dustry alone will soon need double 
the 77,000 people now connected 
with it. 

7., Education. Our national teach- 
ing staff should be increased by about 
200,000 now. The new school-build- 
ing programs will offer new jobs to 
thousands of construction workers. 


8. Foods. The trend is toward 
time-saving, ready-to-eat packaged 
foods. The near future will call for 
50,000 new workers in this field. 


9. Construction. Record-breaking 
highway and home-construction pro- 
grams are now getting under way. 
America’s 3° million construction 
workers will benefit, and more will 
be required. 


10. Marketing. The tremendous 
task of distributing the vast and ever- 
increasing output of our factories 
has become increasingly important. 
Nearly a million people—and the 
need will be for more—are engaged 
in sales, consumer research, product 
and package design, and advertising. 











George turned from the board and 
said slowly, earnestly: ““These are 
not just statistics. For many of you, 
they are your jobs in a growing 
America. 

“I expected to tell you what you 
could do in the speech I just haven’t 
given. We've got to do our part too. 
And our part can be suggested 
quickly. 

“Ruth mentioned Operation Up- 
turn. Its objective is to build sales 
and jobs. 

“So we employees are giving our 
best effort . . . in a way, we are 
building our characters into ene 
that are competitive in performance 
and price, and wanted by customers. 

“We know that in our free society 
progress is determined by the deci- 
sions of customers to buy or not to 
buy. It is when their needs and wants 
are being satisfied, when they are 
being offered attractive values, that 
sales are made—and jobs are created. 

“Resulting profits make possible 
research and development that lead 
to new products, and even to new 
industries. Profits make possible plant 
improvements and expansion for more 
production and more jobs. And by 
rewarding share owners who believe 
in us to the point of risking their 
savings in our businesses, our busi- 
nesses are allowed to operate and 
expand.” 


A few sentences more, and George 
had finished his talk. I thought he 
had spoken wisely. But that is some- 
thing for you the reader of this report 


to judge. 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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The Purpose: This program is offered to provide 
qualified high school graduates with the technical 
schooling which will enable them to join the Army’s 
key group of specialists, its select team of experts 
in every field from electronics to rocketry and 
guided missiles. 


The Program: This plan offers young men their 
choice of 107 technical training courses—young 
women, their choice of 26. These courses are con- 
ducted at special Army schools which utilize the 
most modern technical facilities and equipment 
available. All instructors are experts in their fields. 
Completion of schooling qualifies young men and 
women as skilled specialists—ready to begin careers 
in their chosen specialties. 


The Qualifications: To qualify as a Graduate 
Specialist, you must pass certain qualification and 
aptitude tests and be a high school graduate. 
However, you may apply while you are still in your 
senior year and, if qualified, enter the program 
after graduation. It is advisable to apply early, 
since quotas for each course are limited and quali- 
fied applicants are selected on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 


The Procedure: To apply for the Graduate Special- 
ist Program, visit your local Army Recruiting 


MN 





Station. Your Army Recruiter will give you an 
enlistment screening ‘test. After passing this initial 
qualification test, you will be interviewed by the 
Recruiter who is an experienced counselor. He will 
discuss your academic background and interests 
with you. Based on your own abilities and desires, 
he will help you select a first choice course and two 
alternates. If quotas for your first choice course 
are filled, you may still become a Graduate Special- 
ist in one of your selected alternates. Your Army 
Recruiter will then forward your application for 
processing. You will later receive a formal letter 
notifying you that a place in a course of your choice 
is waiting for you. Not until after high school gradu- 
ation and shortly before your course begins will vou 
actually enlist, and then only for three years. Before 
enlistment, you will take two final tests, the Arméd 
Forces Qualification Test and the Army Qualifica- 
tion Battery. After making qualifying scores in these 
tests relating to your particular chosen field, you 
are ready to enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist. 


The Benefits: Through this unique program, today’s 
Army offers qualified high school graduates an 
outstanding educational opportunity—a tremen- 
dous headstart toward a successful specialist’s 
career—as well as the chance to join the Army’s 
select group of key personnel. 


Choose Your Graduate Specialist Schooling 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Guided Missile Electrical 
Equipment Repair 

Radar Repair 

Microwave Radio Equipment 
Repair 

Aircraft Components Repair 


Engineer Equipment and 
Maintenance 


Atomic Weapons Electronics 


Construction Drafting 
Construction Surveying 

Motion Picture Photography 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Dental Laboratory 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


Photographic Laboratory 
Operation 











19 58 HAS BEEN a bewildering 
year. East-West cultural 
exchanges and _ scientific cooperation 
brighten the prospects for world peace. 
But revolts, counter-revolts, threats of 
war, and near-war dim the prospects. 

On the peaceful side of the world 
ledger, American and Soviet dance 
groups, musicians, students, and jour- 
nalists have begun a series of exchange 
visits. Their aim is to promote under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
two nations. 

Scientists from East and West have 
agreed to exchange hitherto secret data 
on the hydrogen bomb. Eventually, this 
data may enable men to harness the tre- 
mendous energy of the bomb in the 
service of peace. 


Year of Conflicts 


Western and Soviet scientists also see 
eye to eye on ways to detect explosions 
of nuclear weapons anywhere in the 
world. This technical agreement may 
lead to political agreement. A world- 
wide network of 180 inspection stations 
could police a ban on the testing of 
hydrogen and atomic weapons. 

On the violent side of the world 
ledger, revolt and aggression have blot- 
ted the record. Cuba, Venezuela, Al- 
geria, Lebanon, Iraq, Indonesia — all 
have been shaken by revolt. In the Far 
East, the artillery of Red China roars 
threats of full-scale war against Nation- 
alist China (which holds the island of 
Taiwan) and the United States (pledged 
to protect Taiwan). 

Some of these conflicts, such as the 
revolts in Cuba and Venezuela, are 
local outbreaks. They do not threaten 
world peace. Other conflicts, such as 
those in Lebanon, Iraq, and the Far 
East, do threaten world peace. Why? 
They affect the vital interests of the 
three major groups of nations into which 
our world is divided. 

These three groups are (1) the Com- 
munist bloc, with almost 1,000,000,000 
people—about one third of mankind; 


(2) the neutral nations, which com-. 


prise about 800,000,000 people—about 
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One Globe. . . 
Three Worlds 


one fourth of the earth’s population; 
and (3) the free Western alliance, 
which counts more than 1,000,000,000 
people in its ranks. Together, the free 
Western alliance and the neutrals make 
up about two thirds of mankind. 

Dominating the Communist bloc is 
the Soviet colossus—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—the largest country 
in the world, occupying one sixth of the 
earth’s land surface. 

Russia’s “junior partner” is Commu- 
nist China, with about 602,320,000 
people. The Chinese Communists came 
to power in 1949, after a bloody civil 
war .against the Nationalists. 

Since 1940, the Communists have 
forced their yoke on 15 countries in 
Europe and Asia. Their methods of con- 
quest? Outright military aggression, 
civil war, and subversion by local Com- 
munists. Efforts of the free world to 
halt this Red march of conquest have 
led to the East-West “cold war.” 

After the death in 1953 of Josef 
Stalin, ruthless master of the Soviet 
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Union, ‘the Soviets switched their tac- 
tics. They continued to use force, as in 
crushing the Hungarian freedom revolt 
ip 1956. But in wooing the neutrals of 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia 
they professed to be lovers of peace. 

To win the neutrals, the Communists 
are using a triple-play strategy. (1) 
They are trying to “bore from within” 
politically by using native Communists 
to infiltrate the government. (2) They 
are trying to gouge an economic foot- 
hold with tempting offers of “economic 
and technical aid.” (3) They are trying 
to pose as anti-colonial supporters of 
the neutrals in their disputes with the 
West. At the same time, they hide the 
fact that they are trying to fasten on 
the neutrals the chains of a new “Red 
colonialism.” 

The neutrals of Asia and the Middle 
East make inviting targets for commu- 
nism. For one thing, they have bitter 
memories of centuries-old European 
imperialism. Although now independ- 
ent, many still distrust the West. For . 
another, many of the neutrals have ex- 
tremely low standards of living. In their 
haste to raise their standards of living, 
some of them take advantage of the 
“cold war.” They “play” East against 
West to gain economic aid. 


Aim of the Free World 


The third group of nations is an alli- 
ance of free peoples led by the United 
States. Though commonly referred to as 
“the West,” this alliance unites nations 
from every continent. The Western allies 
have joined forces in a world-wide ring 
of defense pacts to block Soviet military 
aggression. At the same time, we and 
our allies seek to halt Communist pene- 
tration by granting military support and 
economic aid to needy countries. 

Ultimate aim of the West: to pro- 
mote the freedom and well-being of all 
peoples, and respect for international 
law and order through the United Na- 
tions. 

Where do we stand in our great 
struggle? On these pages, region by 
region, we look at the score in 1958. 
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CHINA 


After a civil war that had lasted more 
than 25 years, the Chinese Reds seized 
control in 1949 of all China, except the 
island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

Twenty-three members of the United 
Nations (among them the Soviet bloc, 
Britain, India, and the Scandinavian 
countries) have recognized Communist 
China. The United States and a ma- 
jority of U. N. members have opposed 
recognition of the Red regime. 

The U. S. is also strongly opposed to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. The Chinese Reds have 
violated all the basic principles of the 
world organization. 

In the Korean war, Red China sup- 
plied the bulk of the Communist troops. 
In the war against the French in Indo- 
China, Red China furnished arms to 
the Communist rebels. 


TAIWAN (Formosa) 


To this island in the western Pacific 
the Chinese Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek retreated in December 
1949, after its defeat by the Commu- 
nists on the mainland. The Nationalists, 
with U. S. help, have since rebuilt an 

“army of 600,000 men. Though Chiang’s 

government has been denounced as re- 
actionary by many Asians, it has im- 
proved the welfare of Taiwan’s 10,- 
000,000 people. ~ 

Red China (supported by Russia) has 
long demanded Taiwan’s surrender 

Last August the Reds began shelling 
Nationalist-held islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu just off the coast of Red China. 
The Reds also threatened to invade 
them. The U.S. warned the Communists 
that we would help to repel any Red 
invasion, The U. S. is pledged by treaty 
to protect Taiwan against Red attack. 

In September, Red China and the 
U. S. agreed to hold talks on the am- 


bassadorial level (in Poland) to discuss 
Taiwan. Chief U. S. aim: that Red 
China renounce the use of force in the 


Far East. 
KOREA 


Despite the truce signed on July 27, 
1953, Korea will remain a major danger 
spot for a long time to come. The Ko- 
rean war, started by the Communist 
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invasion of South Korea in June 1950, 
lasted three years. It was on Korean 
soil that the United Nations took the 
first armed collective action to repel 
aggression, 

After the war, the United States 
signed a treaty with South Korea to 
come to the aid of that country if it 
were attacked again. A similar pledge 
was made by 15 other U.N. countries. 

Since then, there have been repeated 
charges that the Communists in North 
Korea were building up their armed 
strength. This action was a “flagrant 
violation” of the truce agreement. Con- 
cerned over the Red build-up, the U.N. 
commander informed the Communists 
in 1956 that his troops would no longer 
be bound by truce terms forbidding 
introduction of the latest weapons. For 
these terms had been mocked by the 
Reds for years. 

U.N. and South Korean forces now 
have replaced worn-out and obsolete 
arms with up-to-date military equip- 
ment—including supersonic jet planes 
and atomic cannon. ; 

In February 1958, Red China said 
it would withdraw its forces from North 
Korea by the end of the year. The 
Chinese challenged the U.N. to pull its 
troops out of South Korea. (The “catch” 
in the proposal is this: The withdrawals 
would put Red Chinese troops just be- 
hind North Korea’s borders. At the 
same time, U.N. troops would be re- 


‘moved entirely from land contact with 


South Korea.) After the departure of 
all foreign troops, said the Reds, elec- 
tions could be held in both North and 
South Korea to reunify the country. 

The U.N. Command, however, has 
refused to leave South Korea unti] after 
such elections are held—to make sure 
the elections would be free. 


JAPAN 


On September 8, 1951, a treaty of 
peace with Japan was signed by the 
United States and 48 other nations. 
Soviet Russia refused to sign this treaty 
officially ending World War II. Japan 
and the Soviet Union signed a separate 
peace agreement on October 19, 1956. 

As the Japanese rebuilt their de- 
fenses, sentiment began to rise in the 
country for a reduction in the number 
of U.S. troops stationed in Japan. Our 
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government withdrew all its combat 
ground troops by the end of 1957, but 
maintained our air and sea bases. 

Japan’s most pressing problems are 
economic. By losing Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and Korea in World War II, the 
Japanese have becomes less than 75 per 
cent self-sufficient in food. They lack 
many critical raw materials. 

Japan’s “natural” markets in pre- 
World War II days were North China 
and Manchuria. These areas, however, 
are now behind the Communist “Bam- 
boo Curtain.” Consequently, Japan’s 
most pressing need today is to find new 
markets for her products, 

The U. S. has spent more than $2,- 
500,000,000 to bolster the Japanese 
economy. And our government is pledged 
to $500,000,000 more in the form of a 
long-term loan. Japan buys twice as much 
from the U.S. as she sells to us. She is 
our best foreign customer after Canada. 
But U.S. trade restrictions limit the 
amount we may buy from Japan. There- 
fore, Japan would like to expand her 
dealings with Red China. 


INDIA 


India, with a swelling population of 
400,000,000, is the world’s largest de- 
mocracy. It became independent in 
1947, after 200 years of British rule. 

The young nation’s government, head- 
ed by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
has scored considerable gains in food 
and industrial production. But India, 
like the United States at the beginning 
of its industrial revolution in the 1800's, 
is very. short of capital for economic 
development. India, therefore, has re- 
ceived much outside aid. 

Last August, for example, the US., 
Britain, West Germany, and Japan 
agreed to lend India $350,000,000 to 
help it pay off foreign debts. These 
countries are eager to see India fight 
off communism with a strong economy. 

The Indian Communist party is small. 
In a 1957 election, however, the Reds 
won control of Kerala, a member state 
(like one of the states of the U.S.) 
of the Indian federal republic. Commu- 
nist rule has not been peaceful. Last 
summer Prime Minister Nehru accused 
Kerala’s Red rulers of “cold-blooded 
murders” of opponents. 

In foreign affairs, India has followed 





a neutral policy in the conflict between 
the Communist bloc and the free world. 
Nehru has often attempted to mediate 
East-West differences. 

India has been engaged in a bitter 
dispute with neighboring Pakistan over 
the province of Kashmir, which both 
countries claim, and parts of which 
both countries occupy. U. N. efforts at 
mediation have proved unsuccessful. In 
August 1953, the two governments 
agreed to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir 
to “ascertain the wishes of the people.” 

Since then relations between Pakistan 
and India have become further strained 
because of Pakistan’s acceptance of U.S. 
military aid. Negotiations between the 
two countries for a Kashmir plebiscite 
were suspended. -Finally, in 1957, the 
Indian government officially annexed 
the area of Kashmir it occupied—three- 
fifths of the province—into the Indian 
Republic. Pakistan, backed by the U.N., 
continues to insist that the Kashmiris 
decide their own future by a free vote. 

In 1958, small but sharp border 
clashes broke out between Indian and 
Pakistani troops. Diplomats of the two 
countries met to try to ease tensions. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan is literally a “divided” coun- 
try. It consists of two parts—one in the 
northeast corner, the other in the north- 
west corner of the Indian peninsula. 

Simultaneously with India, Pakistan 
gained its independence from the Brit- 
ish on August 15, 1947. For nine years 
Pakistan was a dominion, or self-gov- 
erning member of the (British) Com- 
monwealth. In March 1956, Pakistan 
became a republic while remaining a 
Commonwealth member. It is the 
world’s largest Moslem nation. 

Like India, Pakistan is plagued by 
poverty and illiteracy. The standard of 
living is low. 

_ Unlike India, Pakistan has stead- 
fastly supported, the West in the cold 


war with Soviet Russia. 


INDONESIA 


The nine-year-old Indonesian Repub- 
lic—a nation of 84,000,000 people living 
on more than 3,000 farflung islands—is 
plagued by complex problems. Econom- 
ically, its problem is to raise production 
to provide its increasing population 
with food and jobs. Chief exports are 
rubber and petroleum. 

Politically, its problem is an over- 
supply of political parties. With no 
fewer than 20 parties represented in 
parliament, running the government has 
proved very difficult. In 1957 President 
Sukarno, outstanding national leader of 
Indonesia, tried to end the tangle by 
establishing a “guided demédcracy.” He 
bypassed the divided parliament and 
appointed a “cabinet of experts,” repre- 
senting all political parties. 


One of the most powerful political 
groups is the Communist party, which 
has tried to infiltrate the government 
ever since an unsuccessful Red rebel- 
lion in 1947. Recently Sukarno cracked 
down on the party’s propaganda activi- 
ties ‘and reduced its influence in the 
government. To help strengthen the 
country’s anti-Communist army, the 
U.S. agreed to send arms shipments to 
Indonesia. 

In addition to the Reds, various rebel 
movements have been threatening In- 
donesia’s stability. One such movement 
is Darul Islam, a Moslem terrorist group 
which has killed thousands. 

A far more widespread revolt kept 
Indonesian government troops in action 
throughout last spring and summer. 
The rebels were local army commanders 
on the “outer islands” of Borneo, Suma- 
tra, and Celebes. They demanded that 
the national government on heavily 
populated Java grant more powers of 
local self-rule to the outlying islands. 


VIET-NAM 


On July 21, 1954, a truce was signed 
in the seven-and-a-half-year war in 
Indo-China. 

The land of Indo-China, which 
bordered China on the north, was 
formerly a French colony. After World 
War II, the eastern strip of Indo-China 
was set up as the independent country 
of Viet-Nam, within the French Union. 
The western part consists of the king- 
doms of Laos and Cambodia. All three 
countries have been granted self-rule. 

Since 1946, Viet-Nam had been un- 
der attack from rebel forces headed by 
Ho Chi Minh, a Moscow-trained Com- 
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munist leader. Red China supplied arms 
to the rebels. 

Under the terms of the truce, Viet- 
Nam was divided roughly along the 
17th Parallel (see map section). The 
northern part (area, 77,000 sq. mi.; 
pop., 12,500,000) was ceded to the 
Communists; the southern part (area, 
50,000 sq. mi.; pop., 12,300,000) was 
retained by the free government of 
Viet-Nam. It was also agreed that elec- " 
tions would be held in July 1956, to 
unify both North and South Viet-Nam 
under one government. But the free 
South Viet-Namese government—certain 
that democratic balloting was impos- 
sible under North Viet-Nam’s Red dic- 
tatorship—refused to go along with the 
1956 elections. The Communist North 
Viet-Namese regime objected strenu- 
ously but took no violent action. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, a former British colony now 
a member of the (British) Common- 
wealth, lies just off the southern tip of 
India. Ceylon’s neutralist regime has 
accepted economic aid from both Com- 
munist and Western countries. In’ re- 
sponse to Ceylonese demands, Britain 
gave up its air and naval bases on the 
island in 1957. But Ceylon has contin- 
ued to permit British warships and 
planes to use these strategic bases. 

Ceylon’s biggest current problem is 
to keep peace between two major pop- 
ulation groups: the Sinhalese-speaking 
majority and the Tamil-speaking minor- 
ity. The Tamils demand that their lan- 
guage be given official status with 
Sinhalese. Much rioting and killing has 
marked the bitter quarrel. 
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FRANCE 


France is the cornerstone of the free 
world’s defense structure in Europe. 
But France’s own political structure 
nearly crumbled on May 13 of this 
year. Since 1945, a succession of 24 
premiers (government heads) had held 
office. Each premier had tried to solve 
France’s critical problems. No leader; 
however, had held power long enc” sh 
to carry out a workable prograin. 

Reason for the great turnover in pre- 
miers? They were at the mercy of an 
all-powerful National Assembly (parlia- 
ment), which was split into ten or more 
political parties. A few of these parties 
opposed democracy. 

To give a premier majority support, 
several democratic parties had to form 
a coalition, or partnership. The moment 
the coalition broke up—as happened 24 
times in 13 years—the premier toppled. 

A group of French army officers and 
civilians in Algeria (see Understanding 
Africa) determined to put an end to 
this unsteady system. On May 13, they 
revolted against the Paris government. 
They demanded that it put General 
Charles de Gaulle at the head of a 
“Government of Public Safety.” The 
National Assembly, unable to crush the 
spreading revolt, yielded to the rebel 


demand. It voted De Gaulle—French © 


hero of World War IJ—as premier. 
De Gaulle appointed a committee to 
write a new constitution. Under it, the 
Assembly could no longer overthrow 
premiers at will. The executive branch 
of government would be strengthened 
by a powerful president (formerly a 
mere figurehead). More power would 
be given to the upper house of parlia- 
ment. The strength of the Communists 
(France’s largest political party in. the 
Assembly) would thus be weakened. 
As we went to press, the people of 
France and its overseas territories were 
' scheduled to vote “yes” or “no” to the 
new constitution on September 28. If 
they vote “yes,” will France really ob- 
tain stable and democratic government? 
The answer would depend on two con- 
ditions: (1) whether De Gaulle could 
keep the army rebels or the Communist 
party from making a grab for power: 


and (2) whether the democratic parties 
could heal the divisions which greatly 
weakened them in the past. 


GERMANY 


Since the end of World War II, the 
defeated country has been divided. 
There are two Germanys, each with its 
own government. 

1. East Germany, controlled by Rus- 
sia, has a Communist regime, propped 
up by Red Army bayonets. It is known 
as the German Democratic Republic. 

2. West Germany is organized into a 
democratic republic, called the German 
Federal Republic. The country enjoys 
almost complete independence of ac- 
tion. But the three Western allies (U.S., 
Britain, and France) maintain troops 
in West Germany to block Soviet at- 
tempts to gobble up West Germany. 

In the spring of 1955, the Western 
allies ratified the Paris pacts. Under 
these agreements, West Germany gained 
its independence and was permitted to 
rearm and join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. During the past 
three years, West Germany has begun 
to raise troops for NATO. 

For years, Soviet Russia and the 
Western allies have been deadlocked 
over Germany. The Western position is 
that the two Germanys (East Germany 
and West Germany) be united under a 
single government, freely elected. This 
government should have the right, if it 
wishes, to join NATO. 

The Soviets are not willing to give 
up East Germany. They are especially 
opposed to permitting a unified Ger- 
many to rearm and to join the Western 
defense alliance. 


SOVIET SATELLITES 


Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Rumania are the captive nations of Eu- 
rope. They are ruled by Communist 
regimes taking orders from Moscow. 

The peoples of these countries did 
not choose communism. Communism 
was forced on them by Soviet bayonets. 
There has been little doubt that these 
enslaved peoples would rise against 
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their Red masters were it not for the 
presence of Soviet troops and the hated 
secret police, ferreting everywhere. 

Early in 1956, observers reported a 
softening of harsh repressive measures 
in the satellite countries. But the Com- 
munist bosses failed to go far enough. 
This was proved by the “bread and 
freedom” revolt of thousands of work- 
ers in Poznan, Poland, in June 1956, 
and the bloody uprising in Hungary 
the following November. 

The Poznan revolt brought about a 
change in Poland’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Wladislaw Gomulka 
came to power as chief of the Polish 
Communist party. An “independent” 
and nationalist Communist, Gomulka 
permitted some important reforms. 
Secret police powers were curbed. The 
Catholic Church, a guiding force in 
devoutly religious Poland, had many of 
its rights restored. Workers and writers 
gained limited freedom. Gomulka re- 
fused to parrot every Soviet command. 

Since October 1957, however, the 
trend toward “liberalization” has been 
reversed. Workers and writers are once 
again under tight Communist control. 
A bitter dispute has broken out be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
Communist regime. The Reds, fearing 
the influence of the Church, have sent 
out police to attack Church properties. 

In contrast to Poland, Hungary has 
had no “liberalization” whatsoever. 
Hungarian students, factory workers, 
miners, and soldiers fought to rid their 
country of Soviet bondage. But their 
fierce uprising in November 1956 was 
crushed by Soviet tanks and troops. 
More than 170,000 Hungarians fled 
from their enslaved homeland, seeking 
a haven in the West. 

Those millions who remain in Hun- 
gary live under a ruthless dictatorship 
propped up by the presence of thou- 
sands of Soviet troops. Last June, the 
world was horrified to learn of the 
secret trial and execution of top leaders 
of the 1956 revolt. Among them was 
ex-premier Imre Nagy, a “liberal” Com- 
munist who opposed Moscow domina- 
tion. He was killed after false Red 
promises that he would not be harmed 
or punished. The United Nations has 
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denounced this vicious crime and called 
2? 


for an end to “repression and killing 
in Hungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is a Communist oddity. 
Once dominated by Moscow, Yugosla- 
via’s dictator Tito broke with the 
Soviets in June 1948. Since then, Yugo- 
slavia has been receiving military and 
economic aid from the U. S. 

Yugoslavia has been following a neu- 
tral course between East and West. But 
Yugoslavia is allied with Greece and 
Turkey in the Balkan Defense Pact, 
aimed against Soviet aggression. The 
pact links Yugoslavia—indirectly—to 
NATO. Turkey and Greece are NATO 
members. Yugoslavia is not. 

After a visit of Soviet leaders to Bel- 
grade in 1955, relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Russia improved. Lately, 
however, the Soviets again have made 
bitter attacks on the Yugoslav Reds. 
Russia fears the spread of “Titoist” 
independence to the Soviet satellites. 





TURKEY 


Key to Turkey’s strategic importance 
is her control of the Straits of the Bos- 
porus and Dardanelles. These link the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. In case 
of war, Turkey could pen up Russia’s 
Black Sea fleet by stopping traffic 
through the Straits. 

With a population of almost 25,000,- 
000, Turkey maintains an army of more 
than 500,000 men. Two fifths of Tur- 
key’s budget is spent on defense. 

To help Turkey bear this burden, 
the U. S. has giveri the Turks more 
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Dream of united Europe is slowly be- 
coming reality. Cornerstone of “One Eu- 
rope” idea is “Common Market.” Six na- 


tions (shown in solid black) will eventual-— 


ly permit free flow of goods and labor 
across their borders. For other ways 
nations of Evrope hope to cooperate, 
see “The ABC’s of Free Europe” (p. 27). 


than $600,000,000 in economic aid and 
$1,200,000,000 in military aid since 
1947. 


CYPRUS 


The eastern Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus is Britain’s last powerful de- 
fense post guarding her vital interests 
in the Middle East. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the 
527,000 people on the island are of 
Turkish descent. About 80 per cent are 
of Greek origin. Many Greek Cypriotes 
demand union with Greece. An under- 
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ground guerrilla group has backed up 
this demand with shootings, bombings, 
and sabotage. Last July, before a truce 
was put into effect, 97 persons—Greeks, 
Turks and British soldiers—were slain. 

The Greek terrorists have fought not 
only British troops, but Turkish guer- 
rillas as well. The -Turkish Cypriote 
minority bitterly opposes a union of 
Cyprus with Greece. Instead, the group 
demands partition of the island be- 
tween Greeks and Turks. 

The British government last June 
proposed a seven-year “cooling-off” 
period. During this time Greece and 
Turkey would help Britain govern the 
colony. The Cypriotes would be given 
control over local affairs. No agreement 
yet has been reached on this plan. The 
Cyprus issue has severely strained rela- 
tions between Turkey and Greece, both 
partners in NATO. 

> 


SPAIN 


For 19 years, Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco has been the undisputed master 
of Spain. His authoritarian government 
was given a cold shoulder by the West 
after World War II. In recent years, 
however, Spain has been gradually im- 
proving her international position. 

The United States and Spain signed 
an agreement in 1953 permitting us to 
build air and naval bases on Spanish 
soil. In December 1955, Spain was ad- 
mitted to the U. N. 

The big question facing Spain is 
this: Who will take over after Franco 
(now 67) dies? It is generally agreed 
that Franco’s handpicked choice is 22- 
year-old Juan Carlos, grandson of 
Spain’s last King. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Egypt and Syria merged to form the 
United’ Arab Republic (U.A.R.) in 
February 1958. 

Of ‘the two countries, Egypt is the 
poorer. Most of its 24,350,000 people 
eke out a meagre living in the narrow 
stretch of fertile soil along both banks 
of the Nile River. Most of the rest of 
Egypt is desert wasteland, although in 
a few areas progress has been made in 
reclaiming the desert. Egypt's richest 
asset, aside from the Nile Valley, is the 
Suez Canal. It yields the Egyptian 
government $100,000,000 in shipping 
tolls each year. 

Syria’s 4,194,000 people are also 
poor, but they manage to feed them- 
selves and even export some meat and 
wheat. Syria is less than one fifth as 
large as Egypt and has scant natural 
resources aside from a few oil fields. 
However, the oil produced in Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia reaches the Mediterranean 
throught Syrian pipelines. For this serv- 
ice, Syria is paid transit fees. 

President of the U.A.R. is Egypt's 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. Egypt fell under 
Nasser’s sway in 1952, when he master- 
minded. a revolt that toppled King Fa- 
rouk’s corrupt government. 

At first, Nasser’s chief goal was to 
raise the living standards of Egypt's 
destitute peasants. Western govern- 
ments gave him aid. More recently, the 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Egyptian leader has become the 
spokesman for Arab nationalism. 

Nasser has grown hostile to the West 
and increasingly friendly to the Soviet 
bloc. Since 1955 he has bartered hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
cotton for Soviet-made guns, planes, 
tanks, and submarines. Red technicians, 
military advisers, and “cultural mis- 
sions” have established a long-sought- 
for “beach-head” in the Middle East. 

The West became concerned over 
Nasser’s increasing cooperation with 
Moscow. This concern was shown by 
the West when the U. S. refused to 
help finance the construction of Nas- 
ser’s “dream”—a $1,300,000,000 Aswan 
High Dam designed to harness the Nile 
River. In retaliation, Egypt's “strong 
man” angrily nationalized the Suez 
Canal in July 1956. The canal had 
been owned and controlled by an inter- 
national corporation. 

The West insisted that international 
control be restored. When Nasser 
balked, Britain and France sent troops 
into the canal zone. Egyptian resistance 
was comparatively weak, but the Brit- 
ish and French armies were forced to 
withdraw under the combined protests 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Nations. 


Tensions slowly relaxed. U. N. sal- 


vage crews removed the ships sunk in 
the Suez Canal] during the fighting. By 
April 


1957, ships could again pass 
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through the waterway, now completely 
under Nasser’s control. In the summer 
of 1958, Egypt and the old internation- 
al Suez Canal Company finally settled 
claims arising from Nasser’s seizure. 

Soon after the Suez dispute was 
settled, the Middle East was rocked 
again—this time by a triple-threat crisis 
(see below—Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan). 

Much of the tension was caused by 
Nasser. Using long-range radio broad- 
casts and Egyptian agents sent far and 
wide into the Arab world, Nasser 
had spread inflammatory propaganda 
against Israel, against “Western coloni- 
alism,” and against pro-Western Arab 
rulers. Nasser’s apparent aims: to arouse 
the Arab masses to overthrow their 
rulers, and to unite the Arab lands into 
an empire under Nasser’s control. 

On August 21, after the Iraq-Leba- 
non-Jordan crisis nearly threatened a 
general war, Nasser agreed with other 
Arab leaders on a U. N. pledge to cease 
stirring up revolts in each other's terri- 
tories. Five days later, however, Nasser 
broke his pledge by resuming the “radio 
war” against Jordan’s government. 


IRAQ 

Iraq is oil-rich. But its 5,200,000 peo- 
ple are among the poorest on earth. In 
recent years Iraq had seethed with un- 
rest, although the government tried to 
improve conditions by using oil profits 
for long-term development projects. To 
maintain his government, former Pre- 
mier Nuri as-Said suppressed all oppo- 
sition political parties arid crushed a 
series of revolts. But he failed to crush 
the last revolt. On July 14, a group of 
pro-Nasser officers killed staunchly pro- 
Western Nuri as-Said, King Faisal, and 
the Crown Prince. The revolt threat- 
ened to set the entire Middle East 
aflame. The United Nations General 
Assembly met in an emergency session 
in August in an effort to restore calm. 

Iraq’s new military rulers, led by 
Brigadier Karim e]-Kassem, promised 
to remain on good terms with the West, 
and to keep oil flowing to Western 
Europe. The West hopes this friendly 
attitude continues. 


LEBANON 
The tiny republic of Lebanon is the 
most prosperous and advanced of the 
Arab countries. Half of its 1,450,000 
people are Christians. The other half 











are Moslems. Generally the Christians 
have been pro-Western. The Moslems 
have been pro-Nasser. 

Last May, Moslem groups began an 
armed revolt against Lebanon’s presi- 
dent, Camille Chamoun, a Christian. 
Chamoun charged that Nasser was 
sending arms and men from Syria to 
help the rebels overthrow the Leba- 
nese government. U.N. observers sent 
to Lebanon denied the charge. But 
Chamoun and the U. S. government 
said they had proof of “indirect aggres- 
sion” by Nasser. 

Just when the fighting appeared to 
be ending, the pro-Western govern- 
ment of Iraq was overthrown. Fearing 
that his government would fall next, 
President Chamoun asked for—and re- 
ceived—U. S. armed support in July. 
About 15,000 U. S. Marines landed in 
Lebanon without firing a shot. 

Nasser and Soviet boss Khrushchev 
denounced the landing as “aggression.” 
The U. S. replied it would withdraw 
its troops when requested by the Leb- 
anese government. 

After several tense weeks, the rebels 
and the government finally agreed on 
a compromise candidate for president, 
General Fouad Chehab. The U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously passed an 
Arab resolution. Under the terms of 
this resolution, (1) the Arab nations 
were to cease interfering in each other’s 
affairs, and (2) U. N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold was to go to 
the Middle East to arrange for with- 
drawal of the U. S. Marines. In their 
place, he was to substitute a U. N. 
“presence,” although no attempt was 
made to spell out what this “presence” 
exactly meant. 


JORDAN 


Jordan is a small country (about the 
size of Indiana) with a population of 
1,500,000. Poorest of the Arab nations, 
it must depend on outside financial 
help to survive. 

After Jordan won its full independ- 
ence in 1946, Britain paid the $33,000,- 
000-a-year bill that kept the country 
going—in exchange for military bases 
and a military alliance. But in January 
1957, Jordan renounced its military 
and financial ties with Britain. Young 
King Hussein had been promised a sub- 
sidy from Egypt, Syria, and Saudi 
Arabia if he broke with Britain. 

However, when Jordan drifted to- 
ward communism, Hussein began to 
worry. By April 1957, he was ready to 
crack down hard on pro-Red army and 
government officials. The king installed 
an anti-Communist cabinet. The U. S. 
sent Jordan economic and military aid, 

In a further move to strengthen his 
regime, Hussein merged his country 
with Iraq, then ruled by his cousin, 
King Faisal. The new nation was called 
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the Arab Federation. Founded in March 
1958, the Federation collapsed four 
months later with the revolt in Iraq and 
the death of King Faisal. 

To head off a similar revolt in Jordan, 
Hussein made an urgent plea in July 
for British troops. These were dis- 
patched immediately. After the Arab 
resolution was passed at the U.N. in 
August, it was expected that the Brit- 
ish forces—like their U. S. counterparts 
in Lebanon—would be withdrawn and 
replaced by U.N. observers. But the 
future of Hussein’s shaky throne has 
remained uncertain. 


OTHER MID-EAST LANDS 

The desert kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and the surrounding shefkdoms are 
backward lands, politically and eco- 
nomically. Two factors make them 
vitally important to the West: (1) their 
fabulous wealth in oil—produced by 
Western companies; and (2) their 
strategic location, guarding approaches 
to Africa and Asia. To the West's dis- 
may, the U.A.R.’s Nasser was reported 
to be gaining influence in Saudi Arabia 
and some of the sheikdoms. 

The non-Arab, Moslem country of 
Iran—also rich in oil—is a member of 
METO, the Baghdad defense pact. 
Like Turkey, its, neighbor, Iran borders 
Soviet Russia. 


ISRAEL 

Israel occupies a portion of what 
had been known as Palestine. (The re- 
mainder was annexed by Jordan.) 
Israel came into existence through a 
resolution adopted by the U.N. General 
Assembly on November 29, 1947. 

Jewish settlers proclaimed Israel a 
republic on May 14, 1948. For several 
months, bitter fighting followed be- 
tween Israel and the neighboring Arab 
countries. Through U.N. intervention, a 
truce was finally agreed upon. 

The truce has brought no peace to 
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the area. Almost 1,000,000 Arab ref- 
ugees from Israel live under miserable 
conditions in camps located in Jordan 
and Egypt just across the Israeli fron- 
tier. Mutual fear and distrust have led 
to frequent border clashes. Israel has 
charged that the clashes resulted from 
raids on Israeli settlements by Egyptian 
terrorists (Fedayeen). 

When full-scale war threatened to 
break out again in the spring of 1956, 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold went to the Middle East. He 
succeeded in reestablishing a cease-fire 
that lasted for several months. But on 
October 29, 1956, Israeli military forces 
struck into the Sinai peninsula of Egypt. 
Two days later Britain and France 
bombed Egypt by air. On November 
5-6, they landed forces in the Suez 
Canal zone. The fighting ended Novem- 
ber 7, after all sides accepted a cease- 
fire proposal of the U.N. 

Israel claimed it attacked Egypt to 
eliminate the Fedayeen (Egypt's ter- 
rorist raiders). Only after strong pres- 
sure from the U.N. and the United 
States did the Israeli government pull 
its troops out of Egyptian territory on 
March 4, 1957. 

Out of the crisis came an historic 
action: formation of the first, interna- 
tional police organization, the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). 
UNEF soldiers, recruited from several 
of the small nations, were placed on 
guard duty along the Israel-Egyptian 
frontier. 

Israel is confident of its strength and 
vitality. But it fears that unless the 
Arab nations agree to a final peace set- 
tlement, the current “hot truce” may 
explode into another Arab-Israeli war. 
Nasser has sworn he will not rest until 
Israel is “driven into the sea.” 
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Scholastic Magazines chart 

all Arab lands are rich in oil. Syria 
lebanon benefit from pipelines 
carrying oil across their lands from 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq to Mediterranean. 








Understanding 


AFRICA 


HE continent of Africa is being 

swept by a wave of nationalism. In 
its wake, new nations—and new prob- 
lems—are being created. 

In West Africa, Ghana (formerly 
called the Gold Coast colony) became a 
fully independent member of the (Brit- 
ish) Commonwealth on March 6, 1957. 
The British colony of Nigeria is next 
on the list to achieve independence. But 
in two other areas—North Africa and 
the Union of South Africa—there is 
continuing unrest. 


ALGERIA 


Algeria is a huge territory four times 
the size of France. It is located on the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa, directly 
south of France. Of Algeria’s 10,200,- 
000 people, about 9,000,000 are Mos- 
lems; the remaining 1,200,000 are Euro- 
peans. The Europeans are descendants 

+ 





Scholastic Magazine chart 
Africa’s resources—mostly undeveloped— 
ere shown in ratic to world production. 





























Africa,” by L. Dudley Stamp (John Wiley & Sons) 


Map shows the chief population divisions within Africa. 


of French families that settled in Al- 
geria more than a century ago. These 
French Algerians hold most of the po- 
litical and economic power in Algeria. 
The 9,000,000 Moslems have the same 
number of representatives in the French 
government as the 1,200,000 French 
Algerians. 

According to French law, the heavily 
populated northern strip of Algeria is 
governed as part of France. The south- 
ern region, mostly arid desert, is ruled 
as a French colony. 

Most of the Moslem Algerians want 
equal rights with the French settlers 
—in education, economic opportunity, 
and political representation. Most of 
the French Algerians, however, are 
afraid that any concessions to the Mos- 
lems would result in the Moslems taking 
over Algeria and throwing out the 
French settlers. 

Four years ago, this dispute came to 
a head. A group of Moslem nationalists 
demanded complete independence for 
Algeria. To achieve their aim of in- 
dependence, these Moslem nationalists 
have been carrying on guerrilla warfare 
against the French authorities in Al- 
geria for nearly four years. 

On May 13, 1958, believing that the 
Paris government was planning to nego- 
tiate with the Moslem nationalists, a 
group of French paratroop officers and 
civilians in Algeria revolted against 
the Paris government. They demanded 
a new regime under General Charles 
de Gaulle, one that would give no quar- 
ter to the Moslem nationalists. The 
Paris parliament gave in. De Gaulle was 
voted in as premier on June 1, 1958. 

Premier de Gaulle immediately prom- 
ised to grant Moslems equal political 
and economic rights with French set- 


tlers. But he insisted that Algeria remain 
closely tied to France. The Moslem na- 
tionalist guerrillas rejected any solution 
short of complete independence for 
Algeria. Therefore, the war continues. 
The drain on France is enormous. 
About 500,000 French troops are en- 
gaged in the fighting. The yearly cost 
is almost $1,000,000,000. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO 


France’s former North African pro- 
tectorates, Tunisia and Morocco, 
achieved their independence in March 
1956. But the newly independent coun- 
tries resented the continued presence of 
French troops on their soil. Most of the 
troops were withdrawn in 1958. 

Many Moroccan and Tunisian leaders 
oppose France’s policy on Algeria. They 
would like Algeria to become inde- 
pendent, and to join Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco in a North African Federation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa has been 
described as being in a state of “perma- 
nent crisis.” This situation stems from 
the fact that non-whites (Negroes, East 
Indians, and “colored”—persons of mixed 
racial origins) outnumber the whites 
by more than three to one. But the 
white minority governs the country. 
The non-whites do not have equal rights 
with the whites. This situation has led 
to serious race conflicts. The govern- 
ment is pledged to a policy of apartheid 
(racial apartness); i.e., complete segre- 
gation of the non-whites. Dr. Hendrik 
Verwoerd, who became prime minister 
September 2, 1958~(after the death of 
Johannes Strijdom), is pledged to con- 
tinue this policy. 














Understanding 


UR Latin American “good neigh- 

bors” live in 20 independent re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande. The 
total area of Latin America—8,500,000 
square miles—is nearly three times the 
area of the continental United States. 
Its population of 187,000,000 is about 
13,000,000 greater than that of the 
United States. 

The Latin American nations are our 
partners in a “one-for-all, all-for-one” 
mutual defense pact. They have been 
our allies in both World Wars. 

However, anti-Yanqui sentiment has 
been on the rise in recent years. Vice 
President Nixon, on a good will tour of 
South America in May 1958, was at- 
tacked by rioting, stone-throwing mobs 
in several countries. Although largely 
Communist-inspired, the riots under- 
scored serious economic problems. 

The prosperity of most Latin Amer- 
ican countries depends heavily on the 
export of one product—such as coffee, 
oil, or copper. Since world prices for 
some of these products have been falling, 
Latin Americans say they can’t earn 
enough money to buy all the U. S. man- 
ufactured goods they need. (Latin 
America is the third largest consumer 
of U. S. exports.) Latin governments 
claim they need more U. S. loans to 
help pay for U. S. manufactured goods. 
Most of these goods are earmarked for 
economic development projects. 

To discuss these problems, Secretary 
of State Dulles flew to Brazil this sum- 
mer, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the 
President’s brother, visited Central 
America. One result of these trips has 
cheered Latin Americans. The U. S. 
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DEPENDENCE ON SINGLE EXPORTS 
(Exports as Per Cent of Total Exports) 

_ VENEZUELA Petroleum 98 
EL SALVADOR = Coffee 87 
COLOMBIA Coffee 84 
GUATEMALA —_ Coffee ; 75 
BRAZIL Coffee 68 
MAM . Coffee sei 66 

CUBA | Sugar 77 
i BOLIVIA is Tin : 06 
fee) ee 












International Cooperation Administration 


_ Dependence on single export is major enenns4 of most Latin American countries. 


LATIN AMERICA 


has proposed to back an inter-Ameri- 
can development loan bank to which 
all member nations would contribute 
whatever they could afford. 

In addition to economic troubles, 
Latin America faces a continuing tide 
of political unrest. The most significant 
recent revolts have taken place in 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Cuba. 


VENEZUELA 


In oil-rich Venezuela, a bloody two- 
day revolt and general strike toppled 
the government of Perez Jimenez in 
January 1958. Jimenez, who had ruled 
as a dictator for ten years, was forced 
to flee the country. A, joint military- 
civilian junta (council) took over. It 
scheduled a free presidential election 
for the end of 1958. 

In July, a military group tried to 
overthrow the new government. But the 
attempt collapsed when workers again 
went on strike and 100,000 people dem- 
onstrated in Caracas, the capital. An- 
other attempted revolt was put down 


early in September 
COLOMBIA 


In May 1957, a revolt backed by the 
Roman Catholic Church succeeded in 
shaking off the shackles of one-man rule 
in Colombia. General Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla, after four years as absolute boss, 
was driven into exile. His dictatorship 
was replaced by a military junta pledged 
to return the country to stable demo- 
cratic government. 

On May 4, 1958, Colombians voted 
in a free presidential election. Their 
choice was Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 


_ a long-time supporter of inter-American 


cooperation. President Lleras faces a 
tremendous task. He must try to end 
the bandit raids and political feuds in 
Colombia’s interior. These have taken 
more than 200,000 lives in the past ten 
years! 


CUBA 


The Caribbean sugar island of Cuba 
has been in the throes of revolt since 
December 1956. A small but tough 
guerrilla force, led by fiery young Fidel 
Castro, has been fighting a “war of 
liberation” against Cuba’s “strong-man” 
president, Fulgencio Batista. Operating 
from their hideouts in the wild moun- 
tain jungles of eastern Cuba, the rebels 
stage hit-and-run attacks on army 
patrols, commit sabotage, and assas- 
sinate pro-Batista politicians. 

Batista has taken drastic measures to 
halt the rebel threat. He has suspended 
constitutional guarantees and enforced 
strict censorship of press and radio. His 
army has been greatly strengthened in 
number of men and weapons. Yet, in 
nearly two years of fighting, Batista has 
been unable to wipe out the rebels. He 
has only kept them from everrunning 
the whole island. 

In hopes of gaining U. S. support, 
the rebels last June kidnaped 29 Amer- 
ican servicemen stationed at Guan- 
tanamo naval base in eastern Cuba. But 
our government, which maintains a neu- 
tral attitude on the rebellion, refused to 
submit to what it called “blackmail.” 
U. S. diplomats made contact with the 
rebels and obtained release of the serv- 
icemen. 





POPULATION AREA 


COUNTRY 


Latest est.) 


Nations of the World 


@ Data contained in the charts were derived from Statesman’s Year- 
Book, World Almanac, Political Handbook of the World, United Nations, 
and consulates of various nations. They are correct to September 12, 1958. 


FORM OF 


(sq. miles) CAPITAL Government HEADS OF STATE 


King Mohammed 
Zahir Shah 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


fruits, cereals, vegetables, weol, 
skins 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





Pres. Haxhi Lieshi 
Prem. Mehmet Shehu 


tobacco, timber, wool, hides, furs, 
dairy products 





197 


First Syndic 
F. Cayrat 


sheep raising 





1,072,745 


Aires 


President 
Arturo Frondizi 


beef and other meat products, 
wheat, maize, linseed, oats 





2,974,581 


Canberre 


Prime Minister 
Rebert G. Menzi 


wool, wheat, oats, barley, corn, 





potetoes, suger cane, fruits 





32,373 


Vienne 


Republic 


Pres. Adolf Schaerf 
Chencellor Julius Raab 


coal, salt, iron, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, suger 





8,924,000 


11,775 


Brussels 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Baudovin | 
Prem. Gaston Eyskens 


iron, steel, coal, textiles, me- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 





700,000 


18,009 


Punckhe 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Mehcrajoh 
Jig-me Wang-chuk 


rice, corn, wex, cloth, musk, 
metalware 





3,235,000 


513,086 


le Pox 


Republic 


President 
Hernan Siles Zuaze 


tin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
tubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 





3,286,170 


Rio de 
Janeiro 


Republic 


President 
Juscelino Kubitschek 


coffee, cotton, rubber, wax, tea, 
gold, coment, meat, hides, wool 





7,629,000 


42,7% 


Sofic 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Anton Yugov 





grains, tob fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, coal 





20,000,000 


261,610 


Rangoon 


Republic 


Pres. U Win Maung 
Premier U Nu 


rice, teak wood, cotton, maize, 
tobacco, oil, precious stones 





69,866 


Phnem-Penh 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Norodom 
Suramarit 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, tin, zinc 





16,650,000 


3,610,097 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker 


grains, forest products, dairy prod- 
ucts, wool, . furs, minerals 





25,332 


Member, British 


Prime Minister 
§. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 


tea, rubber, coconuts, rice, 
citronella, tebacce, textiles 





286,396 


Commonwealth 
Republic 


President 
3. Alessandri 


nitrates, iodine, copper, iron, coal, 
wheat, barley, wine, fruits 





3,746,439 


Chair, Mao Tse-tung 
Prem. Chow En-lai 


groins, sugar, cotton, raw silk, 
coal, hides, tea, metals 





13,900 


President 
Gen. Chiang Kal-Shek 


rice, tea, sugar, jute, sweet 
potatoes 





439,825 


Republic 


President 
Alberto Lieras Camargo 


coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, suger, 
bananas, minerols 





19,238 


Republic 


President 
Maris Echandi 


coffee, bananas, cocoa, tunny fish, 
timber 





44,164 


Republic 


President 
Gen. Fulgencic Batista 


sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, 
coffee, bananas, fibers, gums 





13,224,000 


49,373 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Antonin Novotny 


greins, beets, beer, munitions, 
textiles, glass, poper, furniture 





16,576 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederick 1X 
Pr. Min. H. C. Hansen 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
machinery, iron, chemicals 





19,129 


Republic 


President Gen. Hector 
Trujille y Moline 





104,510 


Republic 


President 
Camile Ponce Enriquez 





13,176 


President 
Cel. Jose Maria Lemus 





351,485 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 





130,165 


Pres. Urhe K. Kekkonen 
Prem. K. A. Fagerhoim 








212,655 








Republic 
Constitutional 
Monarchy 
Republic 
Republic 





Pres. Rene Cety 
Prem. Charles de Gaulle 
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POPULATION FORM OF UNITED 
HEADS OF STATE NCIPAL PRODUCTS nations 


COUNTRY Latest est.) (sq. miles) “AP'TAL GovERNMENT 





Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President Wilhelm Pieck 
Premier Otto Grotewohl 


wheat, rye, oats, sugor beets, 
potatoes, meat, coal, iron, potash 





53,795,000 


Republic 


President Theodor Heuss 
Ch 1} K. AA, 





coal, iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets 





4,691,000 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah 


cocoa, manganese, gold, 
diamonds 





8,062,000 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Poul | 
Prem. Const. Keramanlis 


wheot, rye, barley, oats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 





3,349,000 


Republic 


President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 


coffee, bananas, suger, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, minerals 





3,390,000 


Republic 


President 
Francois Duvalier 


coffee, cotton, suger, bananas, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 





1,711,000 


Republic 


President 
Ramon Villeda Morales 


t a’ A 


coffee, tobacco 7 








9,795,000 


Pres. Istvan Debi 
Prem. Ferenc Munich 


grains potatoes, suger beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, suger 





President 
Regele Acgel 


potatoes, turnips, hey, codfish, 








Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, teo, textiles, 





gold, silver, grains, di d: 





84,000,000 


President Sukarno 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, suger, 
soy beons, tobacco 





20,082,000 


Shoh Rezo Pohlevi 
Prem. M. Eghbol 


oi, timber, wool, rugs, whet, 
rice, drugs, tobacce, gums, fruits 





Premier 
Abdu! Karim el-Kassem 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheot, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. Eamon de Valera 


groins, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





1,975,000 





Pres. itzhok Ben Zvi 
Pr. M. David Ben Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, gropes, 
wheat, potesh 





49,400,000 


Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 
Prem. Amintore Fonfeni 


teweil chi 





ve 
grains, gropes, olives 





90,900,000 


Emperor Hirchito 
Prem. Nobusuke Kishi 


silk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
poper, pottery, leather 





1,500,000 


King Hussein | 


phosphates, potash, wool, wheot, 
fruit, meat 





Premier 


Kim Il Sung 


wood products, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, coal, textiles 





22,300,000 


President 
Syngmen Rhee 


silk, rice, barley, wheat, tobacco, 
beans, tungsten, graphite, textiles 





King Sisovang Vong 


rice, rubber, fish, coal, lumber, 
pepper, cattle, corn, zinc, tin 





1,450,000 


President 
Gen. Foved Chehab 


' 


fruits, tobacco, silk, cotton 





2,750,000 


President 
William V. $. Tubmen 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
sugor . 





1,105,000 


King Idris 1 


fruit, tobacco, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 





15,000 


Franz Joseph ti 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





312,C00 


Grond Duchess 
Chorlotte 


cats, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





6,250,000 


Paramount Ruler Rahman 
Pr. Min. Abdul Rahman 


rubber, tin, coconuts, rice, 
suger, pepper 





31,426,000 


Pres. (after Dec. 1958) 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, sisal, 
wheat. coffee, tobacco 





20,000 


Prince Rainier i 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 





Premier 
Tse Den Bal 


millet, rye, wheat, mect, wool, 
hides, furs 





9,848,000 


King Mohammed V 


99%, poultry, hides, wool, beans, 
diamonds, leather, corpets 





8,432,000 


King Mohendro 
Bir Bikrom 


ivte, rice, grain, hides, wheot, 
drugs ‘ 





10,956,000 














Queen Juliona 
Pr. Min. Willem Drees 





cereals, suger beets, dairy prod: 
meat, ships, mac'iinery, textiles 














POPULATION 
(Latest est.) 


2,209,000 


AREA 


sq. miles 


103,929 


‘elek" 
VU¥ 


Wellington 


FORM 


1} 


Member, British 
Commonwealth 


ERNMENT HEADS OF STATE 


Prime Minister 
Woker Nash 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


wool, meot, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


charter 
member 





1,302,000 


57,143 


Managuo 


Republic 


President 
luis $ 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, 





, Sugar cone 


charter 
member 








3,462,000 


119,085 


Oslo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Olev 'V 
Prem. Einor Gerhardsen 


timber, fish, metals, grains, 
metol works, machinery, paper 


charter 
member 








83,603,000 


364,218 


Karachi 


Republic (in Br. 
Cc, teh. 


President Gen. 
iskander Mirza 





alth) 


jute, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 
tea, oil, seeds 


admitted 
1947 








28,576 


Ponoma 


Republic 


President 
Ernesto de la Guardia Jr. 


banonas, cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meat 


charter 
member 








157,006 


Asuncion 


Republic 


President 


Gen. Alfredo Stroessner 


tobacco, cotton, meat, ofonges, 
tember. hides, lace 


charter 
member 











482,257 


limo 


Republic 


President 
Manuel Prado 


cotton, sugar, wheat, rice, pota- 
toes, vanedium, copper, oil 


chorter 
member 





22,265,000 


115,600 


Quezon City 


Republic 


President 
Carlos P. Garcia 


suger cone, rice, manila hemp, 
copre, corn, tobacco, fruit 


charter 
member 





28,180,000 


120,355 


Warsaw 


Republic (Soviet 
Sotellite) 


Sec., Communist Party 
Wladyslaw Gomulka 


rye, wheat, barley, cool, iron, 
timber 


charter 
member 





8,879,000 


34,240 


Lisbon 


Republic 


Pres. Americo Tomes 
Prem. A. de O. Solezor 


wines, cern, rice, barley, oats, 
maize, wheat, olive oil, sordines 


odmitted 
1955 





17,490,000 


91,671 


Buchorest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
lon-Gheorghe Maurer 


wheot, corn, rye, barley, duts, 
wine, fruit, oil, flour 


odmitted 
1955 





14,000 


38 


Sen Marino 


Republic 


Two regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building ttone 





7,000,000 


597,000 


Mecca 
and Riyadh 


Absolute 
Monorchy 


King Saud 


dates, wheot, barley, oil, fruit, 
hises, wool, gum, clocks 





29,203,000 


196,607 


Medrid 


Nomino! 
Monarchy 


Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, olmonds, flax 





10,226,000 


950,950 


Khartoum 


Republic 


Premier 
Abdullah Khoiil 


cotton, gum arabic, millet, sesame, 
nuts, dotes, hides, mahogony 





7,341,000 


173,349 


Stockholm 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Gustav Vi 
Premier Tage Erlander 


timber, pulp, paper, reyon, steel, 
machinery, textiles 





5,045,000 


15,940 


Berne 


Republic 


President 


dairy products, wine, meat, 





Thomas Hol 


hes, silk, cottons, instruments 





22,812,000 


198,247 


Bangkok 


Constitutional 
Monerchy 


King P. Aduldet 
Prem. T. Kittikechorn 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobocco, 
pepper, cotion 


admined 
1946 





3,782,000 


48,313 


Tunis 


Republic 


President 
Hebib Bourguiba 


wheat, barley, oats, olives, frvit, 
cork, lead, iron, zinc 


admitted 
1956 





24,797,000 


296,185 


Ankara 


Republic 


President Celal Boyer 
Prem. Adnan Menderes 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 


chorter 
member 





13,915,000 


472,550 


Pretoric 


Member, British 
Commonweolth 


Prime Minister 
Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 


chorter 
member 








200,200,000 


7,875,558 


Moscow 


Communist 
dictatorship 


Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev 


wheot, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oil, machinery 


charter 
member 





28,544,000 


Sy. 4,194,000 


458,785 


Cairo 


Republic 


President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 


cotton, dates, oil, grapes, olives, 
tobacco 


chorter 
member 





51,446,000 


94,279 


london 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Queen Elizabeth 1! 
Pr. Min. H. Macmillan 


cool, food products, whiskey, ale, 
ships, textiles, steel, chemicols 


charter 
member 





174,000,000 


4,214,530 





President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 


avtomobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 


charter 
member 





2,632,000 


72,172 


Montevideo 


Republic 


Federal Council 
Carlos Fischer 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheot, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 


charter 


memLer 





1,000 


0.16 


Vatican City 


Ecclesiastical 
State 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pius Xi 





6,039,000 


Coraces 


Republic 


President 
Wolfgang Lerrazabal 


coffee, oil, cacao, hides, rubber, 
beans 


chorter 





12,500,000 


Hanoi 


Republic (Comm. 
dictatorship) 


President 
He Chi Minh 


rice, cool, tin, iron, tungsten, man- 
gonese, textiles, gloss, cement 





12,300,000 


Seigon 


Republic 


President 
Ngo Dinh Diem 


rice, rubber, coffee, tec 





3,000,000 


Trinidad 


Prime Minister 
Sir Grantley Adams 


Sugar, solt, coffee, bananas, 
coconuts 





4,500,000 


King 
Iman Ahmed 


mocho coffee, goot skins, meat 





17,932,000 














Premier Marshal Josip 
(Broz) Tite 








wheot,. barley, rye, oats, meat, 
timber, copper, coal, iron 














WORLD TRADE: How it Works and Why It Is leioae 


Why Nations Trade Because of differences In natural resources Because of differences in productivity 


Trade is a way of ac 
quiring goods and ser- 
vices that you may need 
or desire. Usualiy each 
country specializes in 
selling the goods it pro- 
duces best or most 
cheaply. A nation’s out- 
put depends on its nat- 
ural resources, its cli- . 
mate, its \ prodyctivity, 


the size and skills of its 
population, GEOLOGY PRODUCTIVITY SKILL AND TRAINING 


How Nations Trade ; . ‘ / : : 


Bilateral trade is an ex- France buys rubber from Brazil with francs. 
change limited to two 


nations. It is a “two-way 
street” of commerce. 
Multilateral trade is 
“many-sided” trade. 
When a market is ex- 
panded to include three - 
or more nations, each of i Then Brazil buys machinery from 
these nations is better United States with francs. 


able to sell what it pro- : 
duces best and most 
cheaply. Es S 


United States purchases perfume from France 
using francs, thus the francs return to, France. 


= 
3 

















U.S. Exports Are Important to Our Economy 
Whet we sold to foreign countries last year 


Importance of Trade 


Exports are important to 
the prosperity of even " 
such a wealthy nationas _ ae aa! 


» the U.S. Nearly every 
V/s o> 
of our 
manufacturing — sells machinery | civilian 


some of its products — i aircraft 
abroad. Close to five mil- ; ’ ; 

lion U.S. workers depend 
on foreign trade for their — 
jobs. But everybody 
benefits directly or ine 
directly. 
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HE United Nations is the world’s 
forum for debating—and often set- 
tling—those disputes among nations that 
once were resolved mainly in the arena 
of war. But the U. N. also seeks to 
eliminate the causes of war. This it does 
y (1) helping to fight ignorance, pov- 
erty, and disease in underdeveloped 
lands; (2) promoting science and the 
free exchange of ideas; and (3) encour- 
aging respect for human rights. 

How the world body is organized to 
tackle these immense problems is brief- 
ly reviewed in this section. 

The United Nations was founded at 
San Francisco, on June 26, 1945, when 
51 nations signed the Charter that was 
drafted in a two-month conference. 
Today there are 81 member nations. 
The work of the U.N. is carried on by 
six “principal organs” and twelve lat 
cialized agencies. 

The General Assembly is the 9 
body that holds together the U 
structure. It is not a oben th. am 
in the sense of the United States Con- 
gress or the British Parliament. The 
Assembly is an open forum for dis- 
cussing all the world’s problems. Since 
the U. N. is not a world government, 
but merely an association of sovereign 
independent nations, the Assembly can- 
not pass laws binding on all nations or 
their citizens. It can only make recom- 
mendations for action either by the 
Security Council or by individual mem- 
ber nations. Under the Charter the As- 
sembly can discuss “any question with- 
in the scope” of that document. 


Town Meeting of World 


Every member nation is automatical- 
ly represented in the General Assembly. 
Each nation, large or small, has one 
(and only one) vote, but may send five 
delegates to the sessions of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly must meet at least 
once a year. It may hold special sessions 
whenever an urgent need arises. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by a 
two-thirds majority; on procedural (or- 
dinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto in the Assembly. The Assembly 


elects its own president annually, 


Understanding 


The United Nations 


In the thirteen years of the U. N.’s_ 


existence, the General Assembly has 
grown gradually in authority and in- 
fluence. It is now considered by many 
observers to be the most important or- 
gan of the U. N. 

After the North Korean Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea in the 
summer of 1950, the General Assembly 
took a significant step. It adopted a 
plan proposed by the U. S. called the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution. This 
resolution empowers the Assembly to 
deal with any breach of peace by an 
aggressor nation if the Security Council 


should fail to take action because of a © 


veto by any of the Big Five. 

Since October 1952, the General As- 
sembly has been meeting each year in 
its Assembly Hall in New York. The 
1958—thirteenth annual—session of the 
General Assembly opened there on 
September 16. 


Policeman for Peace 


The Security Council is, in theory, 
the most powerful organ in the United 
Nations. But in practice, it has lost 
much vf its importance. 

Under the Charter the Council is 
empowered (1) to settle disputes among 
nations peacefully, if possible, using 
persuasion, mediation, or other means; 
(2) to use all powers at its command, 
including force, to punish aggressors 
and prevent the spread of war. It can 
call on any member nation to con- 
tribute armed forces for this purpose. 

The Security Council is in session the 
year around. The Council consists of 
eleven members. Of these, five are 
permanent members — Britain, China, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
(the so-called “Big Five”). The other 
six are non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each member presides over the 
Council for one month in rotation. 

The permanent seat assigned to 
China has been held since the begin- 
ning by the Nationalist government, re- 
gardless of its defeat by the Chinese 
Communists. This has led to continuous 
protest by the Soviet bloc that Red 


China should succeed to the Chinese 
seat. 






Critics claim that the voting proce- 
dure in the Security Council prevents 
the Council from taking effective ac- 
tion. On procedural matters, the rules 
provide that decisions may be made by 
a majority of seven members—any 
seven, whether they are members of 
the Big Five or not. On substantive 
matters, however, the majority of seven 
must include the votes of all five per- 
manent members. This veto power, ex- 
ercised almost exclusively by Soviet 
Russia, has been the Council’s chief 
source of weakness. 


Architect of Better Life 


The Economic and Social Council is 
responsible for the economic and social 
activities of the United Nations. Its task 
is to “build a better life’—to promote 
the welfare and improve the living con- 
ditions of the peoples of all countries. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is called) 
studies economic, social, cultural, health, 
and related matters, and makes recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly or 
to the individual members of the United 
Nations. However, it has no power to 
enforce its recommendations. The Coun- 
cil coordinates, but does not control, the 
work of the Specialized Agencies (see 
below), which are independent bodies. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority--each 
member nation has one vote. 


Protector of “‘Unprotected”’ 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unpro- 
tected.” Its purpose is to protect the 
interests of inhabitants of non-self-gov- 
erning territories, and to lead them to 
self-government or independence. 

The U. N. Trusteeship System applies 
to: (1) territories taken from enemy 


‘nations in World War I (the so-called 


“League of Nations mandates”); (2) 
territories taken from enemy nations in 
World War II; and (3) other territories 
voluntarily placed under the Trustee- 
ship System. 

At present, there are 11] trust territo- 
ries with a population of more than 

17,000,000. 








The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter- 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; and (c) as 
many other members as may be neces- 
sary to make sure that the membership 
of the Council is equally divided be- 
tween administering and non-adminis- 
tering countries. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote. 


The World Court 


The International Court of [ustice, 
popularly called the World Court, is the 
main judicial body of the United Na- 
tions. The World Court is designed to 
settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations, not individuals 

The World Court may deal with 
issues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tion of international law; and violations 
of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed cases 
unless the member nations concerned 
agree to refer them to the Court 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting independ- 
ently. The candidates who receive a 
majority in both bodies are elected. The 
judges serve for a term of nine years. 
All questions are decided by a majority 
of judges present. The Court meets in 
its own building in The Hague in the 
Netherlands. 


International Civil Servants 


The Secretariat is the working force 
of the United Nations. It is composed 
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of a Secretary-General (appointed by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council), and 
an international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the U. N. The 
present Secretary-General is Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden, approved in 1953, 
and again in 1957. His salary is $33,- 
000 a year, plus $20,000 for expenses. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 4,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat are 
international civil servants. The U. N. 
Charter requires that “in the perform- 
ance of their duties, the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the organization.” 


Specialists on U.N. Team 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 
1919, under the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, following World War I. 
It became affiliated with the United 
Nations in 1946. The purposes of the 
ILO are: To improve, through interna- 
tional action, the labor conditions and 
living standards in all countries, also to 
promote economic stability. Headquar- 
ters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) was established on October 16, 
1945. Its purposes are: To raise the 
levels of nutrition and the standards of 
living of the people of all countries; to 
increase efficiency in food production. 
Headquarters: Rome, Italy. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Calendar Year 1958 
Total Budget — $91,721,244 


_ UNITED NATIONS 


Speciolized Agencies 


Food dnd Agriculture’ 
Organization 

International Labor 
Organization 

U.N. Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization 

World Health Organization 


Special Voluntary Programs 
U.N. Children’s Fund 


U.N. Relief Fund 
U.N. Relief ond Works Agency 
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Per Cont U.5. 

Estimated U.S. Per Capito Contribution 
Contributions Cost to Total 
$16,621,922 | $5323 32.51% 
$ 2,712,495 $.0157 32:51% 
$ 1,750,000 $.0102 25.00% 
$ 3,401,102 $.0197. 31.30% 
$ 4,666,480 $0271 32.38% 
$11,003,000 $.0638 52.50% 
$ 2933,000 $0077 33.33% 
70.00% 


$23,300,000 $1352 
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United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) was established on November 
14, 1946. Its purpose is: To foster un- 
derstanding among nations through ed- 
ucational, scientific, and cultura] coop- 
eration: Headquarters: Paris, France. 


International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation, 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial air 
travel. Headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose is: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to under- 
developed countries for reconstruction 
and development of industries. Head- 
quarters: Washington, D.C. 


International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and as- 
sist nations to “stabilize” their curren- 
cies. Headquarters: Washington, D.C. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established originally on October 9, 
1874. Purposes: To set rules for the 
efficient exchange of mail among na- 
tions. Headquarters: Bern, Switzerland. 


International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established originally 
on January 1, 1934. Purposes: to regu- 
late international radio, telegraph, and 
telephone services. Headquarters: Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 


World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Purposes: To set up and main- 
tain systems for exchange of scientific 
weather information among nations. 
Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IGMCO) is still 
in the planning stage. Its purposes will 
be: To promote cooperation among 
governments in problems affecting in- 
ternational shipping. Headquarters will 
be in London, England. 


International Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparatory 
stage. Its purposes will be: To promote 
expansion of world trade by reducing 
tariffs and other trade barriers; to pro- 
mote fair trade practices; and to settle 
trade disputes among nations. 








Understanding 


Pacts Around the World 


N A speech charting the direction of 

U.S. foreign policy, President Eisen- 
hower recently declared: 

“First, we must maintain a collective 
shield against aggression to allow the 
free peoples of the world to seek their 
valued goals in safety.” 

Our collective shield consists of tour 
major alliances, designed to strengthen 
the Free World against Red military 
aggression. These alliances are regional 
alliances. Regional organizations are 
permitted under Chapter VIII, Article 
52, of the United Nations Charter. 


NATO 


Nine years ago the ominous shadow 
of Soviet military power threatened 
Western Europe. To counter that threat 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) was established in April, 1949. 

The United States, Canada, and 10 
nations of western Europe—Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Portugal—were 
charter members. Greece and Turkey 
joined NATO in 1952. West Germany 
became a member in May 1955, making 
a total of 15 nations. 

These countries agreed that an “armed 
attack against one . . . would be con- 
sidered an attack on them all.” 

In 1951, a military arm of NATO, 
called SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Powers Europe), was set up 
near Paris. Its aim: to coordinate de- 
fenses of member nations. First Supreme 
Commander of SHAPE was General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The present 
commander is another U. S. general, 
Lauris Norstad. 

During recent years, Western Eu- 
rope’s fears of direct Soviet aggresion 
have begun to fade. Some European 
nations have cooled toward the NATO 
insistence that expensive armaments 
and armies be maintained. These coun- 
tries would like to see NATO ‘expand 


its non-military activities in the field of 
economic collaboration. 
SEATO 


When Communist expansion in Eu- 
rope was halted by the growing strength 
of NATO, the Reds looked for other 
fields to conquer. They turned. their 


attention to the Far East. Four years 
ago, their chances for success seemed 
good. The Reds succeeded in taking 
over North Viet-Nam. They fought a 
guerrilla war in rubber-rich Malaya. 
Red China took over Tibet and put 
pressure on its other neighbors, especial- 
ly Burma and Laos. 

Against this background, the United 
States and seven other governments 
(Australia, Britain, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, France, and the Philip- 
pines) joined, in September 1954, to 
form the Southeast Asia Defense Treaty 
Organization (SEATO). 

SEATO aims to prevent further armed 
aggression as well as undermining of 
freedom in this rich region of the world. 
It is also intended to promote the eco- 
nomic progress and social well-being 
of the peoples living in the member 
countries. 


METO (BAGHDAD PACT) 


Newest link in the long Western de- 
fense chain is the Middle East Treaty 
Organization (METO). This free 
world alliance was established in No- 
vember 1955 to block Soviet moves 
southward into the oil-rich Middle East. 

Members of METO are four nations 
on the southern border of the U.S.S.R. 
—Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, and Turkey—and 
Great Britain. (The Iraq revolt in the 
summer of 1958 created confusion as to 
whether Iraq would remain a METO 
member. In September 1958, Iraq’s new 


munists try to get control of any Ameri- 



























premier, Karim el-Kassem, said it 
would.) 

The aim of METO is to build a solid 
wall of military might guarding the 
“northern tier” of the Middle East. 
METO connects with NATO to the 
west, and SEATO to the east, to form 
a collective defense barrier reaching 
from Norway to the Philippines. The 
treaty is violently opposed by Arab 
nationalist supporters of Egypt's “strong 
man” Nasser. Parroting Soviet propa- 
ganda, these Arabs charge that the pact 
is aggressive rather than defensive. 

The U. S. is not a full member of 
the alliance. But a U. S. military mis- 
sion “participates actively in the work 
of the military committee” of METO. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
ALLIANCE (RIO PACT) 


In 1947, the U. S. joined with 20 
Latin American sister republics in sign- 
ing the Rio (“all for one, one for all”) 
pact. The Rio Treaty warns any po- 
tential aggressor that an attack on any 
American republic will be met by the 
full force of all the pact nations. 

In 1954 the American republics 
adopted the Caracas Resolution. It 
pledges united action in case the Com- 


can government. 

With defenses firmly established, the 
U. S. and her partners to the south are 
free to devote more time to economic 
cooperation. 





ECE—Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope of the U. N. 


ECSC—Euvropean Coal and Steel 
Community 


Euvrafrica—Economic cooperative 
plan between Western Europe and 
Africa 





THE A B C’s OF FREE EUROPE 


As the nations of Europe work together more closely, new organ- 
izations for cooperation are formed. Some of these are listed below. 









Evratom—European Atomic Energy 
Community 


NATO—North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization 


OEEC—Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation 


SHAPE—Supreme Headquarters Al- 
lied Powers Europe (NATO) 




















KEY TO MAP 


0-10% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 


10-20% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 
(23 20-50% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 
BB 50-80% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 
80-100% Are Unable 
to Read and Write 









Literacy Around the World 


More than 700,000,000 men and women—nearly half the 
world’s adults—cannot read or write any language. Half 
of all the boys and girls in the world never go to school. 
Result: World illiteracy has declined little in recent years. 

Many nations have declared total war on illiteracy. For 
countries with the highest illiteracy rates are usually those 







/*Werld Geography of Petroleum,” Princeton University Press 


with the lowest standards of living. The battle will be long 
and expensive. Nearly 400,000 teachers are needed to 
wipe out illiteracy in South American countries alone. 
The U. S. has nearly 2,780,000 adult illiterates—about 
four per cent of our adult population. The Soviet Union has 
11,000,000 aduit illiterates—10 per cent of all its adults, 
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Power Around the World 


Mother Nature scattered her bounties around the world 
with a careless hand. The world’s two richest nations—the 
Soviet Union and the U. S.—were blessed with vast reserves 
of petroleum, natural gas, and coal, Other nations—par- 
ticularly in the Middie East—are not so fortunate and must 


depend upon a single form of power. 


In recent years, geologists have discovered vast reserves 
of oil and coal in several African and South American 
lands. Some day, these countries will develop their sleeping 
resources. Meanwhile, scientists are perfecting nuclear power. 
Atomic power will one day be the king of fuels—bringing 
light and civilization to the underdeveloped areas. 
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Income, Food, and Health 


people go to sleep hungry every night. Their food consists 
mainly of grain and starchy roots—a diet inadequate to 


maintain good health. A year of drought or floods in certain 
areas “may cause millions to die of famine. 





The world’s developed areas have the highest income, 
longest life expectancy, and best diet. But well-fed people 
make up barely one third of the world’s population. 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world, most of the 
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| Oil Around the World 
Both the U. S. a i East and South America are underdeveloped lands. Al- 
than they produce. I though these lands practically float on a sea of oil, they 
have little industry to use this precious black gold. Oil 


oil-rich regions of . 
An ironic fact is that the oil-rich nations of the Middle —_— revenues, however, are helping them boost living standards. 
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ingled with Confuci Scholastic Magazines wap by Frank Ronaa 
increased throughout the world in the past quarter century 
—from 682,400,000 to 835,564,542. U. S. religious member- 
ship has climbed to an all-time high of 104,189,678 persons 
—a gain of 964,724 members in a single year. This is about 
60 per cent of our total population of 174,000,000 people. 


The vast majority of the peoples of the world belong to 
nine principal religions. With the exception of Christianity, 
the major religions of the world do not keep complete 
membership statistics. In the case of Christianity, however, 
reliable statistics show that the number of Christians has 


Understanding 


Religions of the World 


Source: Encyelepaedia Britanndes 


Estimated Membership of the Principal Religions of the World, 1957 
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South 
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166,882,333 
94,324,000 
2,770,926 
69,787,407 
5,500,000 
33,000 
15,000 
86,000 
165,000 
10,000 
50,000 
61,978,667 
234,720,000 
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9,014,443 
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140,000 
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50,000,000 
300,000,000 
150,000,000 
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45,000,000 
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[__] COMMUNIST BUT NEUTRAL IN “COLD WAR” 
[-__] NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 
ANTI-COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP IN MILITARY SWEDEN 


_ PACT WITH U.S. NORWAY 
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1939 

August 24—Germany, under dictator Hit- 
ler, and Soviet Russia, under dictator 
Stalin, sign non-aggression pact. 

September 1-3—Germany invades Poland, 
starting World War II. Britain, France 
declare war on Germany. 

September 28—Germans and Soviets parti- 
tion Poland between them. 


1940 
June 22—France falls to Germans. 
July 14—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania an- 
nexed by Soviet Russia. 
September 22—Japan, already at war with 
China for five years, invades Indo-China. 


1941 


June 22—Hitler attacks Russia. 

December 7—Japanese attack Pearl Har- 
bor, heavily damaging U. S. fleet. 

December 8-11—U. S. and ‘Britain declare 
war on Japan. Japan’s allies, Germany 
and Italy, declare war on U. S. 


1942 
May 6—U. S. loses Philippines to Japanese. 
June 4—U. S. Navy inflicts first major set- 
back on Japan at Battle of Midway. 
November 8—U. S., Britain, under Eisen- 
hower, land in North Africa, win coast, 


1943 
January 31—German 6th Army virtually 
destroyed by Russians at Stalingrad. 
July 9—U. S. and Allies invade Sicily. 
September 8—Italy surrenders. 
1944 
June 6—D-Day: Allied forces under Eisen- 
hower land in France at Normandy. 
August 25—Paris liberated. 
October 20—U. S. begins retaking of 
Philippines. 
December 16-January 31—Battle of Ar- 
dennes “Bulge”; German line crumbles. 


1945 
February 12—Yalta Conference: Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin agree to establish U. N. 
March 7—U. S. Army invades Germany. 
April 12—Roosevelt, 63, dies. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman succeeds him. 
May 1—Hitler, 56, dead by suicide. 
May 7—Germany surrenders. 
June 26—Fifty nations‘at San Francisco 
sign United Nations Charter. 
August 6—U. S. plane drops first atom 
bomb at Hiroshima, Japan. 
August 8—Russia declares war on Japan. 
August 14—Japan surrenders. 


1946 
June 14—U. S. presents plan to U. N. for 
international control of atomic energy 
(rejected by Soviet bloc). 
July 4—Philippines become independent. 
December 19—Fighting breaks out in Indo- 
China between French and Reds. 


1947 

March 12—Truman asks Congress to aid 
Greece and Turkey against threat of 
Red expansion (Truman Doctrine). 

June 5—Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall proposes U. S. economic aid to re- 
build Europe (Marshall Plan); launched 
by Congress April 9, 1948. 
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August 15—British quit India. Pakistan 
(Moslem) and India (Hindu) created. 


1948 
February 23—Reds seize Czechoslovakia. 
May 14—Britain ends Palestine mandate. 
Jews proclaim new state of Israel. Arab- 
Israeli war breaks out. 
June 28—Stalin denounces Tito; Yugo- 
slavia breaks with Soviet Union. 


1949 
January 20—Truman calls for technical aid 
to underdeveloped countries (Point 4). 
February 23—Israeli, Arab truce. 
April 4—NATO organized. 
July 19—Laos becomes independent. - 
September 23—Russia tests its first A-bomb. 
September 30—Chinese Communists pro- 
claim “republic” at Peiping. Chiang Kai- 
shek moves Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment to Taiwan (Formosa). 
November 8—Cambodia becomes “associ- 
ate state” within French Union. 
December 27—Netherlands grants Indo- 
nesia independence. 
1950 
January 10—U. N. rejects Soviet resolution 
demanding Nationalist China be un- 
seated and Red China seated; Russia 
walks out, boycotts U. N. until August. 
January 14—Red China seizes U. S. con- 
sulate general in Peiping. 
January 31—Truman gives “go-ahead” on 
H-bomb. 
June 25—South Korea invaded by North 
Korean Reds. 15 U. N. nations, including 
’U. S., send forces to aid South Koreans. 
November 6—Chinese Communists enter 
Korean War against U. N. 


1951 
March 19—Six European nations initial 
Schuman Plan to pool coal and steel. 
May 27—Red China takes over Tibet. 
July 10—Truce talks open in Korea. 


1952 
July 25—Puerto Rico becomes first eom- 
monwealth of U. S. 
November 4—Eisenhower elected Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 
November 16—U. S. tests its first H-bomb. 


1953 
March 3—Stalin dies, Malenkov becomes 
premier; Khrushchev Red party boss. 
June 17—Anti-Red riots sweep E. Germany. 
June 19—Nasser takes power in Egypt. 
August 20—Russia. tests its first H-bomb. 
December 8—President Eisenhower pro- 
poses “atoms for peace” program to U.N. 


¥ 1954 

May 17—U. S. Supreme Court rules unani- 
mously that racial segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. 

July 21—Indo-China war ends. Viet Nam 
divided into North Viet Nam (Commu- 
nist) and South Viet Nam (free). 

September 8—Southeast Asia defense treaty 
(SEATO) signed by eight nations. 

October 23—West Germany gets independ- 
ence, is admitted to NATO. 


1955 

February 8—Bulganin new Soviet premier. 

July 18-23—Eisenhower meets Russian, 
French, British leaders at Geneva. 

September 22—Cambodia declares itself 
fully independent of France. 


1956 
March 2—France, Morocco sign pact end- 
ing France’s 44-year-old protectorate. 
March 20—France and Tunisia sign pact 
granting Tunisia independence. 
June 28—Anti-Red riots in Poznan, Poland. 
July 26—Egypt seizes Suez Canal. 
September 24—81 nations meet to set up 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
October 19—New Communist ruling growp 
takes over Poland, opposing Russians, 
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October 22—Hungarians revolt against Red 
rule; Soviet forces-crush revolt. 

October 29—Israel invades Egypt; Britain, 
France bomb and occupy Suez area. 

November 30—U. N. Emergency Force 
troops occupy Suez area; British and 
French withdraw. 


1957 

January 22—Uprisings in Sumatra shake 
Indonesian government. 

January 25—India annexes Kashmir, rejects 
U. N. demand for plebiscite. 

March 6—Ghana becomes independent. 

August 31—Malaya becomes independent. 

October 4—Russians launch first Earth 
satellite (Sputnik I). 

November 20—Russia and Egypt sign mili- 
tary and economic aid pacts. 
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1958 


January 31—U. S. launches its first Earth 
satellite, Explorer I. 

February 1—Egypt and Syria merge to be- 
come United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) 
March 27—Khrushchev new Soviet premier. 
April 30—Eight independent African na- 

tions back Algerian rebels against French. 
May 24—Lebanon asks U. N. to halt 
“armed infiltrators” from Syria. 
May 31—De Gaulle becomes French pre- 
mier after army group revolt in Algeria. 
June 26—Indonesian government forces 
capture last major rebel-held city. 
June 30—Congress votes statehood for 
Alaska; signed by President July 7. 
July 14—Iraq’s King Faisal and other pro- 
Western leaders killed in revolt. 





July 15—U. S. Marines land in Lebanon at 
request of Lebanese government to 
forestall overthrow by rebels; Britain 
sends forces to Jordan July 17. 

July 18—Nasser, Khrushchev confer. 

August 5—U. S., Russia agree to refer Mid- 
East crisis to U. N. General Assembly 
after plan fails for “summit meeting” in 
U. N. Security Council. 

August 20—Arab states offer plan to U. N. 
which includes safeguards for integrity 
of Jordan, Lebanon; approved 80-0 by 
General Assembly. 

August 24—Chinese Reds bombard Nation- 
alist-held islands off China coast, threat- 
en invasion of Taiwan. 

September 8—U. S., Red China agree to 
confer in Warsaw, Poland, on use of 
force in Far East. 


Twenty Years of Scientific Progress 


1939 
Dr. John R. Dunning, U. S. physicist, 
proves it possible to split a uranium 
atom and release its energy. 
First jet engine airplane built by Heinkel 
Co. in Germany. 


1940 
First betatron built at University of Illinois. 
Electron microscope invented by Dr. Vlad- 
imir Zworykin in U. S. 
First synthetic rubber tire marketed by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Sulfadiazine developed by Dr. Richard 
Roblin of the U. S. 


1941 


First successful turbojet airplane flowm in 
Great Britain. 


1942 
Atomic pile built by Dr. Enrico Fermi at 
University of Chicago. 
U. S. jet propelled plane designed and 
built by Bell Aircraft Corp. 


1943 
(No important scientific developments re- 
vealed because of wartime secrecy.) 


1944 
Streptomycin, drug that fights many types 
of harmful bacteria, developed by Dr. 
Selman Waksman of the U. S. 


1945 


First atomic bomb tested at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. 

First atomic bomb used in warfare explod- 
ed over Hiroshima, Japan. 


1946 


First large-scale electronic calculator set 
up at University of Pennsylvania. 

Cortisone, hormone used in treatment of 
arthritis and certain skin diseases, syn- 
thesized by Dr. Lewis Sarett of U. S. 


1947 
First supersonic flight (faster than 760 
miles per hour) made by Capt. Charles 
E. Yeager of the U. S. Air Force. 
World’s largest telescope (mirror 200 inches 
in diameter) erected at Mount Palomar 
Observatory, Calif. 


1948 


Transistor developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Aureomycin, disease-fighting drug, discov- 
ered by B. M. Duggar, U. S. chemist. 


1949 


Soviet Union explodes its first atomic bomb. 

ACTH, hormone used for treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases and arthritis, devel- 
oped by Armour & Co. 


1950 
Terramycin, antibiotic, developed by team 
of U. S. scientists. 


1951 
World’s first atomic-generated electricity 
produced at Arco, Idaho. 


1952 
U. S. explodes first hydrogen-type bomb at 
Eniwetok Island in Pacific. 
Britain explodes its first atomic bomb. 


1953 © 
Polio vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. 
First flight at twice speed"of sound made 
by Scott Crossfield. 


1954 
World’s first atomic submarine, Nautilus, 
launched by U. S. 


1955 
First commercial use of atomic-generated 
electricity in U. S. takes place at Sche- 
nectady, -N. Y. : 
First United Nations Conference on Peace- 


ful Uses of Atomic Energy opens at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


1956 
Captain Ivan Kincheloe of U. S. pilots 
a Bell X-2 rocket plane 126,000 feet 
into atmosphere—highest altitude ever 
reached by nian. 


1957 

July 1—International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) opens (to run until December 31, 
1958). 

August 19—Major David Simons sets 
manned-balloon altitude record of 102,- 
000 feet. 

August 26—Soviet Union successfully tests 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

October 4—Soviet Union launches world’s 
first Earth satellite, Sputnik I. 

November 3—Soviet Union launches Sput- 
nik II, containing live dog. 

December-2—First large-scale U. S. atomic 
power plant goes into-operation at Ship- 


pingport, Pa. 
December 5—Soviet Union launches 
world’s first atomic-powered surface 


ship, a 16,000-ton icebreaker. 


1958 

January 31—U. S. launches its first Earth 
satellite, Explorer I. 

March 17—U. S. launches its second Earth 
satellite, Vanguard I. 

March 26—U. S. launches its third Earth 
satellite, Explorer III. 

May 15—Soviet Union orbits its third 
Earth satellite, Sputnik III. 

July 26—U. S. launches its fourth Earth 
satellite, Explorer IV. 

August 2—U, S. fires its first successful 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

August 8—U. S. nuclear submarine Nauti- 
lus makes history’s first underwater cross- 
ing of North Pole. 

September 1—Second U. N. Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy opens 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

















EMOCRACY vs. totalitarianism! 
How often we come across these 
terms in the news and in discussions of 
current affairs. Exactly what do they 
mean? Primarily, they represent two 
political systems (or ideologies) strug- 
gling for supremacy throughout the 

world. . 
Reduced to its simplest terms, democ- 
racy may be defined as government by 
representatives who are freely elected; 
totalitarianism as government by dicta- 

_ torship of one man or a group. 


Democratic Governments 


The next time you hear a country 
described as a democracy, test it against 
these basic characteristics: 

(a) Freedom of political expression, 
to form an opposition party, to vote for 
political candidates of your own choice. 

(b) Freedom of speech, press, and 
peaceable assembly. 

(c) Freedom of religion, the right to 
worship God in your own way. 

(d) Freedom from search and seizure 
without a court order, from cruel and 
unusual punishments, from constant 
watching by secret police. 

(e) The right of speedy and impar- 
tial trial by jury, the right of habeas 
corpus (an order from a judge to pre- 
vent an accused person from being un- 
lawfully detained in prison). 

(f) Protection of the rights of minori- 
ties, whether political, economic, racial, 
or religious. 

Unless a government lives up to these 
standards, it is not really democratic. 


Totalitarian Governments 
A totalitarian regime is one which in- 
terferes with and regulates every sphere 
of the life of its citizens. It totally con- 
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tarian government in the world today. 
Several other governments have been 
(many still are) partly totalitarian. The 
military dictatorship in pre-World War 
Il Japan certainly was. The same is true 
of the military juntas (councils) in some 
Latin American countries. Many politi- 
cal observers classify such regimes (as 
that of Spain) as semi-totalitarian. 
Historically, the oldest forms of gov- 
ernment were strictly authoritarian. The 
head was an absolute monarch or king. 
Originally many kings obtained power 
by force or conquest. They passed 
their power on to their children and 


thus established lines of royalty which 
ruled for generations. This system was 
gradually checked by political revolu- 
tions in England, America, France, 
and other nations. 

Except in a few primitive Asian and 
African countries, there are no absolute 
monarchies remaining today. 


Economic Freedom 


Just as our democratic form of gov- 
ernment guarantees us such rights as 
freedom of speech, press, and religion— 
so it protects our equally important 
economic rights. Americans often tend to 


Comparison of Political and Personal Freedoms 





trols all the individual's activities. It 
maintains itself by force and terror. 
The most telltale and ugly features 





of totalitarianism are: 
(a) Dictatorship of a one-party sys- 
tem usually headed by a “leader.” The 





leader is never considered wrong; un- 
questioning obedience to him is de- 
manded. 





(b) Belief in the ideas that might 
makes right, that the end justifies the 
means, and that the individual is of no 
importance, while the state is and should 
be all-powerful. 





(c) Elimination of opposition par- 
ties and opinions; one-party “elections” 
and “rubber-stamp” legislatures. 

(d) Ruthless suppression of free 








speech, free press, free assembly; sub- 
ordination of religion to the state. 

(e) Supremacy of the secret police. 
Citizens may be arrested, imprisoned, 





sent to concentration camps, or even 

executed, without a fair trial or follow- 

ing confessions extorted by torture. 
The Soviet Union (including its satel- 





lites and allies) is the principal totali- 
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take these hard-won rights for granted. 
Yet in much of the world—and particu- 
larly in regions ruled by the Commu- 
nists—people have few (if any) eco- 
nomic freedoms. 

The free economic system under 
which the American people live is called 
capitalism. The capitalistic system main- 
tains that individual citizens should de- 
termine what a nation produces and 
who does the producing. Economic life 
is not to be dictated by government. 

History has shown that political free- 
dom and economic freedom almost al- 
ways progress side by side. Nations with 
the largest degree of political freedom 
—the U. S., Britain, the nations of the 
(British) Commonwealth, and Western 
Europe—all have had modified forms of 
capitalism for many years. 


“People’s Capitalism” 

How successful has this system proved 
in the U. S.? The American economy 
has produced the highest standard of 
living the earth has ever known. And it 
has accomplished this not just for the 
wealthy few, but for the overwhelming 
majority of the population. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the free U.S. econ- 
omy is being described more and more 
often as a “People’s Capitalism.” 

What are these freedoms that have 
helped to make America a rich and 
powerful nation? They include: 

1. Freedom of ownership. Americans 
can own their own homes, businesses, 
or farms without fear that the govern- 
ment will take them away without due 
process of law. 


2. Freedom to inherit property. In 
capitalistic countries, the fruits of toil 
of one generation can be passed on to 
the children of the next generation. 

3. Freedom of enterprise. Each per- 
son has the right to go into lawful 
business for himself. And he has the 
right to keep the profits he makes from 
his enterprise, subject to reasonable 
taxation. 

4. Freedom of vocational choice. No 
one can deny an individual—be he rich 
or poor—the right to choose his own 
career or vocational field. 

5. Freedom of competition. In a free 
economy, no one person or business can 
dominate the marketplace. With two or 
more sellers of each product, competi- 
tors must keep costs down and turn out 
superior goods or services if they are to 
be successful. 

6. Freedom to join unions. The right 
of all workers to join labor organiza. 
tions is guaranteed. Workers also have 
the right to strike, to strive by peaceful 
means for improved working conditions, 
shorter hours, and increased wages. 

All these economic rights are limited 
by law only when an individual person 
or organization attempts to take away 
similar rights from others. For example, 
we have laws regulating both big busi- 
ness concerns and big labor unions. 
Such regulations are designed to pre- 
vent abuses of economic freedoms. 

The chief driving force of the capi- 
talistic systems is the profit motive. This 
means that an article is produced and 
sold because the producer and seller 
wish to make a profit from the sale. 


Comparison of Economic and Business Freedoms 
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The desire for profits motivates not only 
the giant corporations manufacturing 
automobiles, but also the corner grocer, 
the barber, and hundreds of other busi- 
ness establishments—although there may 
be other reasons why a man would want 
to go into business for himself. 


Communism and Fascism 


Under totalitarian communist and 
fascist regimes, all important economic 
decisions (what to produce, how to 
produce, who is to produce) are made 
by the government. These decisions are 
rigidly enforced. Economic restrictions 
—not economic rights—are the rule: 

1. The individual's freedom to choose 
a job is tightly controlled by the gov- 
ernment. A person often is compelled 
to work at a task against his will. 

2. Business is closely controlled by 
government. Under communism there 
is no business competition. All the 
means of production and distribution 
are owned by the government. Prices 
of goods and services are fixed by the 
government. 

3. In Communist nations all prop- 
erty belongs to the state. Under fas- 
cism, private property can be taken 
away from its owners whenever the 
government so orders. 

4. Unions are run by the govern- 
ment. Strikes are against the law. 
Wages and*salaries are set by the gov- 
ernment. 


Socialism vs. Capitalism 


Another economic system that has 
been introduced in some nations is 
socialism. Socialists claim that their 
objective is the same as that of capital- 
ism: to improve the lot of society. They 
say they can do this by replacing the 
individual’s desire for personal gain 
(the profit motive) by the desire to 
serve the community. However, critics 
of socialism claim that the methods and 
economic results of socialism are similar 
in many ways to those of communism. 

When a socialist government is voted 
into office by free elections, it is called 
democratic socialism. Some countries— 
among them Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway—have partly-Socialist, partly- 
capitalist economic systems. They have 
placed great emphasis on a “planned 
economy” under strict government con- 
trol. 

Many U.S. economists are concerned 
by the spread of socialism. They argue 
that a socialist regime tries to prevent 
the average individual from following 
his self-interest. And they declare that 
a socialist government would be obliged 
eventually to abandon democracy and 
use force to make the people toe the 
economic line. These economists feel 
that only the capitalistic system can 
guarantee economic, as well as political 
and personal freedom to mankind. 























Understanding 


Words in 


Words in Government and Economics 


ct—A bill which has become law after 
being passed by both houses of 
Congress and approyed by the Presi- 
dent, or passed over his veto by two- 
thirds vote. 
administration—The Executive ‘Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 
affidavit—Written statement made un- 
der oath before an official. 
agenda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
amendment—(1) An addition to U. S. 
Constitution or a state constitution; 
(2) A change in any bill or document 
by adding, substituting, or omitting 
a certain part before passage. 
anarchism—A_ political doctrine which 
favors abolition of government. 
appropriation—Money set aside for some 
government expenditure. 
arbitration—The settiement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person. 
armistice—Agreement (truce) between 
two sides to stop fighting while peace 
terms are décided. 
automation—The operation of machines 
or processes through completely auto- 
matic means. 
autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—Interplay of forces 
in world affairs whereby a nation 
forms an alliance with the weaker 
of two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining domination. 
balance of trade—Comparison between 
a country’s exports and imports. Bal- 
ance is considered “favorable” if ex- 
ports exceed imports, “unfavorable” 
if reverse is true. 
Benelux—Economic union of Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
bill—Measure introduced in either house 
of Congress. Public bill—bill of gen- 
eral application. Private bill—bill for 
benefit of one or a few individuals. 
bipartisan—Approved by two political 


parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties. 

bloc—(1) Combination of countries pur- 
suing the same policy; for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her sat- 
ellites). (2) A group of legislators 
working to achieve a common goal 
(the “farm bloc” in Congress). 

boycott—Refusal to do business or have 
dealings with a person, group, or 
nation, to force a change in policy. 

budget—Estimated schedule of expenses 
and income for a given period. 

bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy (by death or resignation). 


pital—(1) City in which a seat of 
Sai is located. (2) Wealth 
saved from income and used in the 
production of goods and services. 
capitalism—Economic system practiced 
by U. S. and most of Western world; 
based on private investment in pri- 
vately-owned businesses and at in- 
vestor’s own risk, production for 
profit, free competition among indi- 
viduals and corporations in buying 
and selling. 
caucus—Meeting of party members to 
determine a party’s stand on an issue. 
cease-fire—A temporary halting of hos- 
tilities pending peace talks. 
censure—Vote in either house condemn- 
ing or disapproving conduct of a 
member of that house. 
center—Middle-of-road political party. 
charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law; for example, the 


Charter of the United Nations. 





the News 


civil rights—Rights guaranteed to indi- 
vidual by state to protect him against 
possible abuses by government. 
closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 
cloture (or closure)—Process of closing 
debate and bringing issue to vote. 
coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties. 
collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union on 
wages and working conditions. 
Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, former propaganda organi- 
zation composed of Communist rep- 
resentatives all over the world. 
committee—A . group of members of a 
legislative body to which is assigned 
a special task. Standing committee— 
a permanent committee set up to 
handle legislation in a certain field. 
Special (or select) committee—a tem- 
porary committee set up to handle a 
specific problem. Joint committee—a 
committee representing both houses 
of Congress. Conference Committee— 
joint committee of both houses of 
Congress whose function is to arrive 
at a single version of a bil] that has 
passed the two houses in different 
form. Committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into a 
committee for the purpose of sus- 
pending formal procedure and speed- 
ing its work. 
common law—Legal system of most 
English-speaking countries, based on 
long-standing practice. Distinguished 
from statutory law (established by 
legislation) and equity (see equity). 
communism — Economic and _ political 
system in which means of production 
and distribution of goods are owned 
and operated by government. Estab- 
lished in Soviet Russia in 1917. In 
practice, communism is marked by 
dictatorship of highly organized 
party, secret police, destruction of 
civil liberties, imperialistic aggression. 
concession—A right or privilege granted 
by a government or group. 
conciliation—An attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person, group, or nation. 
eonfidence, vote of—A vote of approval 
by a parliament for a premier or his 
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policies. A vote of “no confidence” 
may lead to the fall of a government 
and new elections. 

confirmation—Approval by the Senate 
of appointments made by the Presi- 
dent. 

Congressman—Each Senator and Repre- 
sentative is a “Member of Congress” 
and thus a Congressman; in every- 
day usage, however, Congressman 
usually refers only to a Representa- 
tive. 

conservative—A person opposed to far- 
reaching political or social change, 
who wants to “conserve” the basic 
conditions of the present or of the 
recent past. 

constituent assembly—A group, usually 
elected by the people, empowered to 
write or rewrite a constitution. 

contempt of Congress—Disobedience to 
or disrespect of Congress. Example: 
a witness who refuses to answer 
questions of a Congressional com- 
mittee may be charged with con- 
tempt of Congress. 

customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country. Also called duty. 


used to describe the government 
actually in control of a country (usu- 
ally through force) though not diplo- 
matically “recognized” as a lawful 
government by other countries. 

defendant—Person against whom a legal 
action is brought (see plaintiff). 

de jure—Latin for in law. Frequently 
used to describe the lawful and dip- 
lomatically “recognized” government 
of a country, though it may not be 
in actual control at the time. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders. It is marked 
by a high degree of liberty and 
equality; majority rule; respect for 
the rights of minorities; public opin- 
ion formed by free discussion; and 
freedom of worship. 

depression—A severe economic reces- 
sion (see recession). 

devaluation—Reduction by a govern- 
ment of the value of its money, in 
relation to the world-wide price of 
gold. 

discharge petition—Paper signed by 
majority of House (or Senate) mem- 
bers to remove (discharge) a bill 
from a committee’s control. 

district, Congressional—Geographic di- 
vision of a state on basis of popula- 
tion and in accordance with condi- 
tions laid down by Congress. Each 
Congressional district elects a Rep- 
resentative. 

DPs—Displaced Persons. Refers to peo- 
ple who left their homelands during 
or after a war for political reasons. 


D° facto—Latin for in fact. Frequently 


onomy—The whole system of pro- 

F duction, distribution, consumption, 
and finance of a nation. 

Eisenhower Doctrine—A pian giving 
the President certain emergency eco- 
nomic and military powers to offset 
possible Soviet moves in Mid-East, 
if requested by a Mid-East nation. 

embargo—An order by a government 
prohibiting the exit or entry of ships 
of commerce at its ports. 

equity—Legal system, based on fairness 
and equal rights, which takes care of 
disputes not covered by law (see 
common law). 

excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or 
use of certain commodities or serv- 
ices (tobacco, furs, etc.). 


air Trade—A system of price-fixing 
by which manufacturers of brand- 
name products set the prices at which 
retail merchants should sell those 
products. 

favorite son—A candidate at a political 
convention supported by delegation 
from his own state. 





fascism—System of government in which 
all phases of society are controlled 
by a dictator and his party. Originat- 
ing in Italy in 1922 under Mussolini, 
it became allied with German Nazism 
under Hitler (1933-45). Fascism is 
opposed to both democracy and com- 
munism, but is like latter in many 
ways. Involves concentration camps, 
suppression of civil liberties, and 
aggression. 

federation—Union of two or more states 
under a central government. Powers 
are shared, 

tellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a 
member of the Communist party. 

filibuster—Prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legislative body 
(such as Senate) in hopes of forcing 
the majority to give up a disputed bill. 

fiscal year—12-month period at the end 
of which accounts are reckoned. 
Congress appropriates funds on basis 
of Federal fiscal year, which begins 
July 1 and ends June 30. (Fiscal year 
1959, for example, began July 1, 
1958.) 

free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism ~ which 
allows businessmen to invest money 
at their own risk, in any enterprise. 

free trade—Trade between countries, 
unhampered by regulations or tariffs. 


ag” rule—Limits length (usually to five 
G minutes) of individual speeches in 
Congress during debate on a bill. 
guaranteed annual wage—A plan 
whereby workers are guaranteed 
weekly wages for full year, no mat- 
ter how many weeks they work. 
grand jury—Large jury chosen to inves- 
tigate accusations of crime and bring 
indictments if evidence is sufficient. 


~; corpus, writ of—A court order 

to bring a person accused of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 

hearing—Session of a Congressional 
committee at which supporters and 
opponents of a proposed measure are 
given an opportunity to express their 
views. Closed hearing—hearing 
barred to the public and the press. 

H.R.—used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives. 


deology—Doctrines or political ideas 
| of a group, class or party. 
imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders. 
immunity—To be free from or excused 
from a law or responsibility. (1) 
Members of Congress are immune 
from libel or slander suits for state- 
ments made by them in Congress. 
(2) The Immunity Act of 1954 pro- 
vides that the Federal Government 
may obtain a court order to compel 
a witness in a national security case 
to’ answer all questions, even those 
that might incriminate him; in re- 
turn the Government guarantees the 
witness that he or she will not be 
prosecuted for anything he might say 
in such testimony. 
incumbent—Present holder of an office. 
indictment—Formal charge, voted by a 
grand jury, that a person has com- 
mitted a crime and should be tried. 
inflation—An economic condition which 
occurs when the demand for goods 
is greater than the supply. People, 
in effect, are bidding against each 
other, (as at an auction) for the same 
goods, and prices go up. As prices 
go up, the value of money goes down. 
initiative—Process of proposing a law 
by a petition signed by a certain 
number of voters in a state or city. 
injunction—An order issued ‘by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 
impeachment—Accusations against an 
official of misconduct, used as grounds 
for removal from office. 
integration—Process of joining together; 
usually applied to assigning white 
and Negro students to the same 
school. (Opposite of segregation.) 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Words in Geography 


archipelago—A group of islands in the 
ocean. 

atoll—A group of coral islands that en- 
close a lagoon. 

bank—A section of the ocean floor that 
is closer to the surface than the sea 
bottom around it. 

basin—A bowl-like depression in the 
land. 

bayou—A sluggish stream or creek of 
the lower Mississippi basin. 

breakwater—A structure that protects 
a harbor or beach by breaking the 
force of waves. 

butte—A steep hill found in arid regions. 

canal—An artificial waterway used by 
ships or barges. 

canyon—A deep valley with steep sides 
that often has a stream flowing 
through it. 

cape—Land that juts into the ocean. 

coastal plain—An extensive, flat land 
area that borders the ocean. 

coral reef—A reef made of the skeletons 
of tiny animals. 

delta—A deposit of mud and silt in the 
quiet water at the mouth of a stream 
or river. 


absolute zero—459.6° below Fahren- 
heit; the complete absence of molec- 
ular movement. 

algae—Plants that grow in the sea, such 
as seaweed. 

aurora—The aurora borealis is a lighting 
phenomenon known as “Northern 
Lights”; it consists of streamers of 
differently colored light, visible only 
at night, in the high northern lati- 
tudes, The aurora australis, or “South- 
ern Lights,” is visible only in high 
southern latitudes. 

centrifugal—Flying or proceeding from 
the center; a force which tends to 
make a whirling object fly outward 
from the center. 

corona—A bright white light which sur- 
rounds the sun for a few seconds 
when the sun is totally eclipsed by 
the moon. 

degree—A position or space on the 
Earth or in the heavens is measured 
by degrees of latitude or longitude. 
A degree of latitude is equal to about 
70 miles. 

eclipse—Darkening of the sun or moon 
by its passing into the shadow of the 
Earth. 

electromagnetic—Capable of picking up 
iron objects by means of electricity. 

fault—A fracture in the Earth’s crust. 

frequency—The number of radio waves, 


dike—An artificial bank that prevents 
water from flooding a surrounding 
area. 

divide—A dividing ridge that separates 
two drainage areas. 

fiord—Narrow inlet between high banks. 

- food plain—A plain composed of soil, 

sand, and gravel deposited by a 
neighboring river when it flodds. 

gap—A narrow valley through a moun- 
tain range. 

glacier—A permanent field of ice, 
formed in a region where snowfall 
exceeds melting, that creeps down a 
mountain side. 

gorge—A narrow valley with precipitous 
sides. 

gulf—A portion of the ocean that ex- 
tends far into the mainland. 

gully—A gorge worn in land by running 
water, especially by heavy rainfall. 

isthmus—A strip of land that links two 
large land .masses. 

lava—Molten rock from a volcano. It 
also is called lava after it hardens. 

levee—A river bank that has been built 
up from silt deposited during floods. 

oasis—Fertile area in a desert. 


Words in Science 


sound waves, or light waves per sec- 
ond. 

Geiger counter—An electronic device 
for detecting radicactivity. 

geophysics—The science treating of the 
physics of Earth. 

gravity—The force exerted on a body 
which pulls it toward the Earth and 
gives it weight. 

fonosphere—Region of the atmosphere 
(from 50 to 250 miles above Earth). 

light year—Distance light travels through 
space in one year. 

magnetic field—Lines of force around 
the poles of a magnet or around an 
electric current. 

meteor—A heavenly body of rock and/ 
or metal which burns as. it passes 
through the Earth’s atmosphere; a 

_ “shooting star.” 

meteorite—A meteor that has struck the 
Earth’s surface. (See meteor.) ; 

meteoroid—One of the many small 
bodies in the solar system. It be- 
comes a meteor if it enters the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

meteorology—The study of the atmos- 
phere and its variations of weather. 

oceanography—The study of oceans, 
their currents, depths, mineral con- 
— geography, plant, and animal 


e. 
orbit—The nearly circular path of the 


pass—Opening through mountain range. 

peninsula—Land, almost surrounded by 
water, that juts out from a larger 
land mass. 

piedmont—The land along the base of a 
range of mountains or hills. 

plateau—A relatively level area of high 
land. 

ravine—A trough, larger than a gully 
but smaller than a valley, that has 
been worn by running water. 

ridge—The top of a range of mountains 
or hills. 

river mouth—The place where a river 
flows into another river or a body of 
water. 

sand bar—A ridge of sand built up by 
currents Or waves. 

sand dunes—Hills of sand formed by 
the wind. 

sound—A long stretch of water that 
forms a channel between the main- 
land and an island. 

strait—A narrow passageway that links 
two large bodies of water. 

tableland—A high, broad plateau. 

timber line—Point on a high mountain 
above which there are no trees. 


Earth or any other body around the 
sun. A path in space along which a 
heavenly body moves around its cen- 
ter of attraction. 

planet—Any large body in space, except 
a comet, revolving in a nearly circu- 
lar path around the sun. 

radiation—The process of sending out 
waves of light or heat. 

radioactivity—The process by which a 
substance spontaneously changes to 
another substance, at the same time 
releasing energy. 

satellite—A subordinate body, revolving 
about a larger or primary body. 

seismograph—A device which measures 
and records the shock waves caused 
by earthquakes. 

sunspot—One of the dark spots that 
appear from time to time on the sur- 
face of the sun, usually visible only 
with a telescope; their appearance is 
frequently accompanied by magnetic 
storms on earth. 

stratosphere—The middle region of the 
atmosphere (from 10 to 50 miles 
above Earth) between the ionosphere 
and the troposphere. 

troposphere—The lowest portion of the 
atmosphere (10 miles high); the part 
in which we live. 

ultraviolet rays—Short invisible light 
rays from the sun. 
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Should you 


be a 
Mathematician? 


by NORRIS E. SHEPPARD 
Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Toronto 
( As told to DONALD ROBINSON ) 


HE BOY who chooses mathematics as a 
‘Eaeae will be joining illustrious company. 
He will become a colleague of Euclid, Des- 
cartes and Gauss. He will be walking with the 
great Johannes Kepler who figured out the 
three laws that govern the planets’ movements 
around the sun; with Sir Isaac Newton who 
explained gravity in one mathematical formula; 
with Albert Einstein who postulated the mag- 
nificent theory of relativity that unlocked this 
atomic age. 

Could one follow in more golden footsteps? 


The actual associates whom the boy will 
have in his life as a mathematician will be dis- 
tinguished, too. He may rub shoulders with 
the men who have helped to give the world 
radar, supersonic flight, and nuclear power for 
industrial use. 

Could one want more exciting, stimulating 
partners? 

Most important, the boy who makes mathe- 
matics his field has a chance to achieve great- 
ness himself. Some people have a notion that 
mathematics is a dead science. They think that 
all its problems have been solved and tucked 
away in dry textbooks. 


That isn’t so. 


There are vast, vital areas in mathematics 
awaiting exploration by deep mathematical 
thinkers. I feel certain, for example, that 
within our lifetime someone is going to make 
great forward strides toward understanding 
the behavior of the tiny particles of energy of 
which all matter is composed 


It could be you. 


Someone surely is going to work out the 
mathematical formulas that will enable man- 
kind to travel safely to Mars and far beyond 
into distant space. 


It could be you. 


Can you think of a more important, thrilling 
arena for a qualified individual to enter today? 
Recognition among science’s immortals is 
within the realm of possibility for genuinely 
gifted boys and girls. 


I can assure you of this as well. The young 
mathematician will receive the heartiest of 
welcomes in his profession. We have a crying 
need for new people. Excluding secondary 
school teachers, the total number of persons 
with college degrees or their equivalent who 
are earning a living as professional mathema- 
ticians in the United States and Canada is 
under 25,000. That is, fewer than one person 
in every 7,000. 

The shortage of mathematicians is acute in 
every sphere. Universities, industrial com- 
panies, insurance firms, other businesses, and 
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Today, electronic “brains” such as the computer shown above can save months of human 
calculations in solving a problem. But the mathematician must first work out the complex 
details of the problem to be fed the computer, then put the answers to practical use. 


governmental agencies are all hungry for 
mathematically trained personnel. Job open- 
ings are plentiful both in Canada and the 
United States. 


But this I warn you. To get ahead in mathe- 
matics, a youngster must be good. 


A noted mathematician who holds a high- 
ranking position in industry remarked recently, 

“No one wants the advice of mediocrity. 
Among mathematicians, there is no place for 
the so-called average man.” 

I fully agree with him. 

The youngster who goes inte mathematics 
will be taking up the oldest and one of the 
noblest of sciences. It is more than the science 
of numbers. It is even more than a science that 
allows us to grasp the real significance of time 
and space. It is the science which trains a man 
to cope with unknown quantities and to trans- 
late their relationships into logical, compre- 
hensible patterns. 


A wide variety of specialities is available to 
the new mathematician. Research in pure 
mathematics is one. Here a man seeks basic 
truths with no thought of any use to which 
they may be put. To the pure mathematician, 
truth is its own justification. 


Such work may sound valueless to some 
people. They are wrong. Most of the practical 
mathematical tools now at our disposal came 
to us from these basic truths. As time went on, 
someone discovered an application for them. 


It was that way with James Clerk Maxwell’s 
theory of electro-magnetic waves. When Pro- 
fessor Maxwell first brought it forth in 1873, 
he wasn’t thinking of TV broadcasts. But his 
theory made them possible. It explained the 
nature of radio waves. 


As a rule, pure research of this sort is done 
at universities in conjunction with teaching. 
The young man interested in it usually starts 
as an instructor in the mathematics depart- 
ment. 





A person who wants only to teach, and not 
to concern himself with research, can get a 
university post, too, of course. Or, should he 
prefer, he can obtain a place in secondary 
schools. The contribution he may make there 
cannot be overestimated. 


For the man who likes immediate, practical 
results from his research, there is applied 
mathematics. In this he can employ established 
mathematical techniques to help resolve par- 
ticular scientific and industrial problems. 


More and more, Government and industrial 
organizations are turning to mathematicians 
for assistance along these lines. In the airplane 
field, for instance, mathematicians are work- 
ing on turbulence, vibrations and stability, 
rocket propulsion. In oil, they are involved in 
reservoir studies, seismological investigations, 
questions of magnetics. 


The fact is that a competent mathematician 
can be worth his weight in gold to an indus- 
trial concern. With his calculus and other 
techniques he can often predetermine the 
effects of various operations. This means that 
his company may not have to spend fortunes 
to run expensive experiments. The mathema- 
tician is often able to indicate the results in 
advance. 

The mathematician is particularly useful 
during the very early stages of a project. He 
is the man with the coldly analytical viewpoint 
who sees where the major problems lie and‘is 
able to spell them out in terms that permit a 
solution. 


When work commenced on Nike, the United 
States Army’s crack anti-aircraft missile, a 
team of top experts was collected from the 
aerodynamic, radar, digital, circuitry and re- 
lated fields. Plus the mjlitary. They were una- 
ble to move, however, until the mathemati- 
cians outlined the way. 


Why? 
It took mathematicians to spot the essential 
ideas that lay obscured among the many de- 
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tails and divergent languages of the other 
sciences. 

“Frankly,” a member of the Nike team has 
said, “‘if it hadn’t been for the mathematicians, 
it would have taken us years more, perhaps 
decades, to perfect Nike.” 


Today the applied mathematician has a 
splendid ally in the electronic computer—the 
fabulous machine that can make 3,600,000 
different computations in a single minute. 


Don’t be confused by these electronic 
“brains,” though. They don’t do the thinking. 
The mathematicians do. It is the mathemati- 
cians who define the problems, divide* them 
into their component parts and prepare in- 
structions for the computer so that it can 
solve them. 


Another big field for mathematicians is sta- 
tistics—the collection and interpretation of 
facts on a mathematical basis. It is also a 
highly challenging field. 


Take government censuses. It is statisticians 
who design and direct them, and who interpret 
the findings. 

Take government figures on foreign trade, 
business conditions, wage levels, cost-of-living, 
public health. It is statisticians who provide 
them. 


Governments couldn’t function without 
them. 


Nor could industry. Statisticians keep man- 
agement abreast of what’s happening in a 
company. They develop statistical facts on 
production methods, distribution programs, 
sales trends and lots more. They are especially 
good at quality control. The systems they de- 
vise make it feasible for manufacturers to 
inspect just a few items going down the pro- 
duction line instead of every one. 

Then there’s polling. It’s hard to believe, I 
suppose, that one can gauge the opinion of 
tens of millions of people by sampling merely 
2,000 or 3,000. Thanks to the statisticians, it 
usually can be done with reasonable accuracy. 


Is it any wonder that statistics is called “‘the 
arithmetic of human welfare”? 


Finally, we reach my own specialty—that 
of the actuary. In the life insurance business 
the actuary is indispensable. 


The actuary is the mathematical pilot of a 
life insurance company. He prepares the 
tables of death rates and calculates the pre- 
miums that must be charged. He determines 
the benefits that go into policies. He reckons 
the money that must be laid aside to provide 
for payment of these benefits in the years to 
come. He even determines the amount of divi- 
dends to be paid out. 


His is a full desk. 


Actuaries are important in government, too. 
The operation of our Canadian and American 
social security systems depends on them. And 
they can be found in private practice, where 
they act as consultants to various welfare and 
pension funds. 

It is a very gratifying profession. You do so 
much good toward protecting people’s futures. 

I remember when I was called in as one of a 
three-man board to evolve a pension program 
for the employees of the United Nations— 
thousands of them. Our assignment was to 
develop a basis whereby these people, who'd 
come from the four corners of the globe to 
work for world peace, would be assured se- 
curity in their old age. 

It required weeks of hard labor, but eventu- 
ally we arrived at a plan that did the job. 


“The United Nations is deeply grateful,” 
we were told. 


Could one wish for higher recompense? 


Naturally, you'd like to know the financial 
prospects for mathematicians. | would say 


ar in the main, they're excellent. 
college teacher of mathematics, with a 
Ph. iD. generally begins at about $5,000 a year 
and may go up to $18,000. In addition, he is 
frequently requested to do consulting work 
during summer vacations. This can add thou- 
sands to his income. The earnings of a high 
school mathematics teacher are, unfortunately, 
lower. The ceiling is about $8,400. He may 
pass the $10,000 mark as a principal, however. 
In industry, an applied mathematician, with 
aPh.D., can start at $7,200 and soar to $30,000. 
Or mofe. In government service the wage 
scales are understandably less. They run be- 
tween $3,100 and $14,000 in the United States, 
between $3,750 and $12,000 in Canada. 


Actuarial salaries > life insurance com- 
panies can be especially good. The college 
uate with a B.A. and the necessary quali- 
tions can anticipate earning about Si, 500 
at the outset and worthwhile increases there- 
after. Chief Actuaries may make as much as 
$35,000 a year. Some have gone even higher. 
They have risen to be presidents of life insur- 
ance companies with annual salaries of $75,000, 
$100,000 or even more. 


No matter which field the mathematician 


personnel turnover is small. The hours are not 
arduous, vacations are ample and the life is a 
pleasant one. Best of all, mathematicians 
enjoy the respect of their fellow-scientists and 
the public at large. 

To be sure, there are drawbacks. If you do 
original research, you stand the chance of 
se your findings neglected. Big ideas can 

ger unrecognized for long periods. That can 
. a . okeutle experience. 

Sometimes the problems you must tackle, 
in pure or applied research, are so mammoth in 
scope, so herculean, that they seem overwhelm- 
ing. You become very discouraged. 

“Oh, how I wish I'd never started on this!” 
I heard a researcher say the other day. 


I understood just how he felt. 


I said before that a person must be good to 
get ahead in mathematics. It is very true, and 
I would aan yop to weigh carefully whether 
you have proper qualifications. Do you 
have a keen, logical mind and an insatiable 
curiosity? Are you imaginative? Do you relish 
mathematics courses and earn top grades in 
them? Are you quick at solving mathematical 
problems in your head? 

The answers to all these questions should 
be a rousing “Yes!” 

In addition, you should be the kind who 
won't accept any textbook answer as the final 
word on anything. You should know instinc- 
tively that there are no pat answers to most 
questions and should constantly seek different 
ways of doing things. Always you should look 
on every new subject as a challenge. 


What about girls? 


Many women are in the field. There are 

opportunities for them in statistical re- 

tions with corporations. As a mat- 
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many women have the necessary talents to 

successful mathematicians, few of 

them continue in this work long enough to 
reach the top in research or industry. 

So far as education for a mathematical 
career is concerned, I would say the more of 
it the better. A Ph.D. is now almost impera- 
tive both in industry and the academic world, 
It helps in the actuarial profession, too, though 


it is not a prerequisite there. To achieve full 
professional status as an actuary, you have to 
pass a series of stringent examinations given 
by the Society of Actuaries or the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, in the United States and 
Canada. Graduate school training will help 
you through them 

Unquestionably, the six or seven years of 
schooling necessary for a Ph.D. can be ex- 
pensive. When you include board and lodging 
as well as tuition, it can cost $15,000. How- 
ever, large numbers of scholarships and fellow- 
ships are available. So many that there is no 
good financial reason why a talented student 
should have to go without the education he 
needs for success, 

While we are on the subject of education, 
let me say this, too. Even if you do not wish 
to become a mathematician, | would recom- 
mend that you take as much mathematics as 
you can, both in high school and in college. 
No matter what career you embrace, the 
training in analysis and logical thinking which 
mathematics gives will prove invaluable to 
you in later ik 

However, I hope that you do want to be a 
mathematician. Mankind is now in the atomic 
age. We’re on the verge of the space age. 
Mathematicians can guide our way. We need 
more of them—desperately—to broaden our 
horizons and to keep us free. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Mathematician is 
one of a continuing series on career oppor- 
tunities for young men and women. Each is 
available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, “The Cost of Four Years 
at College.” Check the booklet you want below, 
and mail the coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY wylee FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. $-20, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 
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.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


U. S. Firm on China Stand 


As the United States and Red 
China opened diplomatic talks in 
Warsaw (Poland), President Eisen- 
hower laid down a firm U.S. policy: 
we would stand by Nationalist China 
in the Far Eastern crisis, he said. 

In a nation-wide radio and television 
speech, the President said the United 
States would use force, if necessary, to 
help defend our ally, Nationalist China, 
from Communist attack. 

As he spoke, the Chinese Reds con- 
tinued their heavy artillery barrage 
against the Nationalist-held Quemoy is- 
lands, about five miles off the coast of 
Red China (see news story in our Sept. 
19 issue). 

President Eisenhower declared: “[The 
Chinese Reds] frankly say that their 
present military effort is part of a pro- 
gram to conquer Taiwan [the big Na- 
tionalist island stronghold about 100 
miles from the mainland] . . . This plan 
would liquidate all of the free world 
positions in the Western Pacific area and 
bring them under captive governments 
which would be hostile to the United 
States and the free world.” 

The President went on to say that a 





Wide World 
FREE CHINA’S CHIEF—Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, leader of Nationalist 
China’s forces on Taiwan (Formosa). 





successful Red conquest of Quemoy and 
Matsu would threaten the security of 
the Pescadores and Taiwan (see map 
on p. 32). More than that, it would 
threaten all of the free world’s positions 
in Asia from Japan down through Oki- 
nawa and the Philippines to the Malay 
peninsula. In short, the defense of this 
island chain, he said, is indivisible. 

“Some misguided persons have said 
that Quemoy is nothing to become ex- 
cited about,” the President noted, 
adding: “They said the same about 
South Korea, about Viet Nam, about 
Lebanon.” 


APPEASEMENT RULED OUT 


“Shall we take the position that, sub- 
mitting to threats, it is better to sur- 
render pieces of free territory in the 
hope that this will satisfy the appetite of 
the aggressor and we shall have peace?” 
The President answered his own ques- 
tion by recalling that before World War 
II broke out, the democracies refused 
to take a strong stand as dictators swal- 
lowed up area after area. “It seemed 
that Ethiopia and Manchuria were too 
far away and too unimportant to fight 
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RED CHINA’S CHIEF—Mao  Tse-tung, 
leader of Communist China, which has 
threatened to invade Nationalist islands. 


about . . . Because of these repeated re- 
treats, war came just the same.” 

This time, the President declared, 
“there will be no retreat in the face of 
armed aggression.” 

At the same time, the President of- 
fered the Reds a peaceful way out of 
the dispute: diplomatic negotiations. 
If the talks in Warsaw failed to produce 
a settlement, then the United Nations 
should act, he said. 

Former President Truman voiced his 
agreement on the need for firm action 
against Red aggression at Quemoy. 

However, some other leaders, at 
home and abroad, challenged the Pres- 
ident’s stand on the offshore islands. 
These critics argued that the tiny islands 
were indefensible and not essential to 
the defense of Taiwan. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru, who 
often acts as spokesman for the “neu- 
tralist” nations of Asia, supported Red 
China’s claims to the offshore islands 
and to Taiwan itself. But he appealed for 
a peaceful solution of the dispute. (In- 
dia was one of the first non-Communist 
nations to give diplomatic recognition to 
Red China. Year after year Nehru has 
supported Red China’s claim to the 
U.N. seat of Nationalist China. Nehru 
claims that Nationalist Chinese leader 
Chiang Kai-shek no longer represents 
the great mass of the Chinese people.) 

Meanwhile, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev was busy at one of his fa- 
vorite pastimes: letter-writing. In a let- 
ter to President Eisenhower, the Soviet 
dictator accused the United States of 
a “policy of war” in the Far East. 

Khrushchev demanded the U.S. rec- 
ognize Red China and its claims to the 
offshore islands and Taiwan. He warned 
that an attack on Red China would 
bring the Soviet Union into the war. 


BLUNT U.S. REPLY 


President Eisenhower sent Khrush- 
chev a blunt reply. He told him that U.S. 
forces were in the Far East “to help 
resist. aggression—not to commit aggres- 
sion.” The President told Khrushchev 
that if his letter-writing was sincere and 
not just propaganda, Khrushchev should 
write Red China’s leaders, too. 

As talks opened between U.S and Red 
Chinese envoys in Warsaw, many ob- 
servers wondered whether negotiation 
would prove successful. They recalled 
Communist China’s lengthy stalling tac- 
tics over Korean truce terms in 1953 
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and 1954. They also recalled the long, 
drawn-out negotiations for the return of 
41 Americans held prisoner in Red 
China. Four of these prisoners still are 
being held by the Chinese Reds. 

For more on China, see Understand- 
ing Asia, p. 12. 


New Integration Ruling 


The problem of “states rights” vs. 
“Federal powers” has again come 
to the fore as the result of a U.S. 
Supreme Court decision this month. 


The nation’s highest court refused to 
grant a delay in school integration at 
Central High School in Little Rock, Ark. 
The Little Rock school board had re- 
quested a two-and-one-half-year delay. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren read the 
Court’s unanimous decision. The Su- 
preme Court, he stated, had made its 
judgment “effective immediately” be- 
cause of the start of the new school 
year. The Court’s formal opinion, he 
added, would be announced later. 

A few hours after the Court’s deci- 
sion, President Eisenhower issued a 
statement calling on the’ public to sup- 
port the Court’s latest ruling, whether or 
not it agreed with it. The President said: 

“I appeal to the sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. that animates the vast ma- 
jority of our citizenry to avoid defiance 
of the Court’s orders in this matter. 
States and localities have a constitutional 
duty to maintain peace and order. If 
state and local officials . . . will maintain 
peace and order, then lawless elements 
will not be able by force and violence 
to deprive school children of their con- 
stitutional rights.” 

In Arkansas, Governor Orval Faubus 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Tired but happy, Maine’s Gov- 
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reacted to the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion by closing all four of Little Rock’s 
high schools. He acted, he said, to avert 
“impending violence and disorder.” 

Gov. Faubus then proclaimed a spe- 
cial election to be held on Sept. 27. In 
this election, the voters of Little Rock 
would decide. whether or not to re- 
open schools on an integrated basis. 

Gov. Faubus, a staunch opponent of 
integration, won renomination over- 
whelmingly in July as the Democratic 
candidate for governor. In Arkansas, this 
is tantamount to re-election. 


RESISTANCE IN VIRGINIA 


Meanwhile, Court decisions on inte- 
gration led to problems in other areas, 
too. In Virginia, Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., ordered the closing of the Warren 
County High School at Front Royal, Va. 
This school had been ordered to hold 
integrated classes by a Federal Court. 

Gov. Almond acted under one of Vir- 
ginia’s “massive resistance” laws, passed 
by the Virginia state legislature earlier 
this year. This state law requires the 
closing.of any public school that is or- 
dered to integrate. The school is then 
automatically removed from the author- 
ity of local school boards and placed 
under the authority of the governor. 
He could then reopen the school on 
a segregated basis—but as a private 
school 


The Virginia integration controversy 
last week brought a plea for modera- 
tion from 13 ministers in Warren County. 
They asked both state and Federal au- 
thorities to let local communities work 
out their problems individually. In a 
public statement, the 13 ministers said: 
“We believe that [each county] should 
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(1943-46) until overthrown 
at Valley Forge Military Academy at Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
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have the right to work out its own 
problems without being required to con- 
form to a policy which ignores local 
conditions.” 

What's Behind It: In May 1954, the 
U.S. Supreme Court declared segrega- 
tion (separation of the races) in public 
schools unconstitutional. A year later, 
the Supreme Court ordered Federal 
district courts throughout the nation to 
see that “a prompt and reasonable start” 
was made to end segregation. How- 
ever, nq date was set. 

At the time of the Supreme Court de- 
cision, 17 Southern and border states, 
plus the District of Columbia, main- 
tained racially segregated schools. Of 
the nation’s 16,000,000 Negroes, two 
thirds live in these 17 states. 

Segregation had its roots in the after- 
math of the War Between the States. 
After the slaves were freed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Congress passed a series 
of amendments to the Constitution. 
These amendments were designed to 
give Negroes full rights of citizenship. 
But after the so-called Reconstruction 
period, Southern states began passing 
laws forbidding whites and Negroes to 
mix in schools, theatres, railroad cars, 
and other public places. 


“SEPARATE BUT EQUAL" 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 
1896 that the Constitutional amend- 
ments did not forbid such laws—pro- 
vided the “separate” accommodations 
set aside for Negroes were “equal” to 
those used by whites. In the years that 
followed, many Southern communities 
built fine, modern Negro schools. 

This “separate but equal” doctrine 
permitting segregation was the legal 
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basis for continuing segregation for 
more than 50 years. 

In the 1940’s, the Supreme Court 
began to take a different position. For 
instance, it ruled against segregation in 
railroad cars and buses. In several cases, 
it ordered Southern universities sup- 
ported by public fands (tax money) to 
admit Negroes where there were no 
equal facilities for them within the state. 

Then came the 1954 decision revers- 
ing the “separate but equal” doctrine in 
all public schools. 


“STATES RIGHTS” ISSUE 


The Southern states reacted sharply 
to this decision. Many public leaders 
declared that in ordering an end to 
segregation in the schools, the Court 
had usurped the authority of the states. 
This authority, they said, covered con- 
trol of education and other fields re- 
served to the states under the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The controversy has brought violence 
in a few~places. Last year, for example, 
disturbances broke out in Little Rock. 
A Federal judge had ordered Little 
Rock to go ahead with a plan to admit 
Negro students to Central High School, 
formerly an all-white school. The plan 
had been drawn up by the Little Rock 
Board of Education. 

Just before school opened in Sept. 
1957, Gov. Faubus sent Arkansas. Na- 
tional Guardsmen to the school. He said 
his action was taken to prevent violence. 
The Guards refused to let Negroes en- 





ter the school. At the order of the 
Federal judge, however, the Governor 
removed the soldiers. 

When nine Negro students entered 
the school, disturbances broke out. 
When disorderly crowds continued to 
gather around the school, President 
Eisenhower ordered U.S. soldiers into 
Little Rock. Escorted by Federal 
troops, the Negro students entered 
school and attended classes for the rest 
of the school year. 

In many cases, however, the change 
from segregated to integrated classes 
has been made quietly and smoothly. 
This has been true in most of the bor- 
der states, as well as in some districts 
of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Out of the 3,008 Southern school dis- 
tricts which have both white and Negro 
students, 777 have integrated. This 
makes a total of about 377,000 Negro 
children living in those school districts 
eligible to attend formerly all-white 
schools. About 2,924,000 Negro students 
still attend segregated schools. 


In Brief 


“Most Important” U.N. Session? As 
the United Nations General Assembly 
opened its thirteenth session on Sep- 
tember 16, U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles called it “perhaps the 
most important that has been held for 
several years.” At the top of the Assem- 
bly’s agenda: the Taiwan -crisis (see 


Wide World photo 


TO THE CHAMPS!—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles presents trophies to 
U.S. National Tennis Champions at Forest Hills, N.Y. At left is Ashley Cooper 
of Australia who, in rare triple feat, won U.S., Australian, and Wimbledon titles 
this year. At right is Althea Gibson of New York, first woman since 1953 to 
win both Wimbledon and U.S. crowns. She says she plans to retire at year’s end. 





50) and continued unrest in 
the Middle East (see last week's issue). 
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Adenauer and De Gaulle In Accord. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany and Premier Charles de Gaulle 
of France met for the first time this 
month. They pledged continued close 
ties between their nations as “indispen- 
sable to the world.” The two leaders 
took a historical look backward to times 
when France and Germany were en- 
emies. They asserted that “the hostility 
of the past is forever at an end and that 
Frenchmen and Germans [will] live in 
accord and work together.” 

Meanwhile, France prepared to go to 
the polls on September 28 to vote yes 
or no on the nation’s proposed new con- 
stitution (see Sept. 12 unit). 


As Maine Goes? Political leaders 
throughout the nation were busy last 
week studying the results of Maine’s 
election—the last “early” election the 
state will hold. (For years, Maine has 
voted in September so that the state’s 
predominantly rural population could 
get to the polls more easily. Starting 
next year, however, the state will vote 
in November. ) 

This year Maine voters gave a thump- 
ing victory to the Democrats. Governor 
Edmund Muskie won election to the U.S. 
Senate—the first Democrat to represent 
Maine in the Senate since 1911 and the 
first ever to be elected by popular vote. 
The Democrats also captured the gov- 
ernorship and two of the state’s three 
Congressional seats. 


Party Line Tied Up, Baby Dies. A 
tearful New Jersey couple told reporters 
last week how they had pleaded in 
vain with a talkative neighbor to get off 
their party telephone line so they could 
summon an ambulance for their dying 
baby. When the pleas were ignored, 
the couple bundled the five-month-old 
infant in blapkets, and drove 15 miles 
in the family car to the nearest hospital. 
The baby was dead on arrival. 


It Figures. Weather men from all over 
the world assembled at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for the opening of a big confer- 
ence on meteorology. It was raining. 


STORIES IN A SENTENCE 


Robert Fisher, 15, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
became the youngest “international 
grand master” in the history of chess, 
placing fifth in a tournament of some of 
the world’s greatest chess players. 


1,145 cadets began classes this month 
at the U.S. Air Force Academy’s new 
$135,000,000 Colorado campus. 


Robert W. Service, 84, English-born 
poet and novelist of the Yukon (most 
famous ‘poem: “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew”) died in France. 
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“Every week, we give dozens of young men their first jobs,”’ says R. F Ahrens, senior 
vice president in charge of personnel for United Airlines. ‘How do we pick ’em? 
First of all, we take a good look at them. Show me a careless dresser, and I’ll show you 
a careless worker. We consider lots of other factors, of course. But one thing’s for 
sure. We like a man who dresses neatly—and properly for his job, whether it’s on the 
ground or in the air. We find that nearly always, he’s the man who gets ahead.” 


Dress Right — when you look your best you do your best! 


For help and advice on how to Dress Right, visit any store that displays this American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear symbo! 
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Whitey Ford 


OMES NEXT WEDNESDAY and 
the world will be very “series” 
indeed. Atom bombs, moon rockets, 
and hot music will take a seat on the 
sidelines as the Yankees and the Braves 
have it out with baseballs at 90 paces. 
The season isn’t quite over as I write 
this. But, judging by the standings, it 
would take a small miracle or an act of 
Congress to keep either club out of the 
World Series. 

I feel pretty good about the winners. 
I predicted they'd pick up all the mar- 
bles (or, rather, horsehides) way back 
in my April 11 column. 

All right, it didn’t take a mastermind 
to dope that one out. But I've been 
doing it all along. Over the past 13 years 
(skipping 1951), I’ve picked 13 out of 
the 24 pennant winners. That gives me a 
.5382 batting average in the crystal-ball 
league. What’s more, I now own a three- 
year winning streak—having picked the 
last six winners in a row! That’s about 
as expert as an expert can get. 

Who am I picking to cop the Series? 
The Yankees! I know that the Braves 
scalped ’em last October. But they beat 
a crippled club. The big Yankee slug- 

- gers—Mickey Mantle and Bill Skowrop 


—were both banged up and couldn't get ” 


in their usual licks. Even at that, it took 
the Braves seven games to beat ’em. 

With Mickey and the Moose on the 
loose, I don’t believe the Braves can do 
it again—though I have the healthiest 
respect for them. They have a lot of 
sock in the lineup plus a flock of great 
pitchers. But the Yankees have a knack 
of coming through when the chips are 
down. 

Lightning is never supposed to strike 
twice in the same spot, and I can’t see 
Lew Burdette repeating his miracle of 
1957—beating the Yankees three times 
in a row, including two whitewash jobs. 

Stop! Don’t tell me that he may not 
have to; that with so many fine young 
pitchers (Jay, Willey, and Pizarro), the 
Braves won't need three winning efforts 
from Lew. 


Battle of 
Southpaws? 


But pitching depth isn’t usually vital 
in a short series. Two great pitchers and 
a good reliefer are usually all it takes. 
And in this respect, the Braves and 
Yankees are amazingly evenly matched. 

The Braves have lefty Warren Spahn, 
righty Burdette, and ace fireman Don 
McMahon; while the New Yorkers show 
lefty Whitey Ford, righty Bob Turley, 
and fire-baller Ryne Duren in the bull- 
pen. All six are coming into the Series 
with fabulous records. 

Now, anything can happen in a World 
Series. But the managers usually “go” 
with their best. And in this Series the 
best are a couple of southpaws—Whitey 
Ford and Warren Spahn. Both own sen- 
sational records—records that have been 
on top of the “hit parade” ever since 
the southpaws came up to the big 
leagues. 

Though Spahn hasn’t yet won his 
20th game as I write this, he appears to 
be a cinch to do so. That wili give him 
his ninth year as a 20-game winning 
pitcher. 

No other southpaw in history can 
make that claim! In fact, only the three 
all-time pitching greats—Christy Math- 
ewson, Walter Johnson, and Cy Young— 
have topped him in that remarkable re- 
spect. 

Spahn’s lifetime record (not counting 
1958) is 224 wins against 146 losses for 
a .605 winning percentage. His 13-year 
earned-run average (number of runs 
per nine-inning game) is a marvelous 
2.94. 

But, terrific as this record is, it’s 
topped by the Yankees’ high-powered 
Ford! In his six full years in the big 
leagues, Whitey has won 91 games and 
lost only 33 for a tremendous career 
average of .734. That's the greatest win- 
ning percentage in the history of base- 
ball! 

What’s more, Whitey owns the best 
lifetime earned-run average in modern 
baseball—a snappy 2.71. Oddly enough, 
Whitey has never won 20 games in any 
season—unless he does it this year. 


faAlMlOUS POUCTI. 
McGrew”) died in France. 
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Warren Spahn 


Something is always happening to him— 
a sore arm, a wrenched shoulder, etc.— 
putting him on the shelf for anywhere 
from two weeks to a month. 

But he’s always winning around 18 
games, and he has never lost more than 
8 games. Which certainly makes him a 
handy guy to have on your side. 

If and when Whitey and Warren 
hook up in a left-handed pitching duel, 
you'll see pitching at its best. 

(All that has to happen to me now 
is for Milwaukee to “blow” the pennant. 
If that ever happens, I'm hopping a 
slow boat to China or Timbuctoo! ) 


Monterrey Does It Again! 


WHILE OUR BIG LEAGUERS are 
just warming up for their World Series, 
our Little Leaguers have already marked 
theirs “ancient history.” At Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, last month, the 
Monterrey (Mexico) small fry charged 
into the record books by becoming the 
first Little League nine ‘in history to 
chalk up two World Series champion- 
ships in a row! 

Last year, the little fellows from south 
of the border—an underdog in every 
game—came out of nowhere to cop the 
Little League crown. They did it with 
great defense—airtight pitching and 
fielding. 

This year Monterrey—now a big fa- 
vorite—just bombed everybody out of 
sight! They drubbed Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii, 11-0; swamped Darien, Connecti- 
cut, 11-5; and licked Kankakee, Illinois, 
10-1. All in all, they scored in 13 of the 
17 World Series innings they played! 

What made the Monterrey victory all 
the more amazing is that they did it 
with only one holdover—first baseman 
Ricardo Trevino—from their champion- 
ship 1957 team. 

Our amigos from the other side of 
the Rio Grande sure know their way 
around the old horsehide. All we can 
say is “Viva Monterrey!” 

—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 






























Words in the News 


(Continued from page 46) 


interstate commerce—Commerce across 
the borders of the various states. 

Iron Curtain—Phrase coined by Winston 
Churchill to symbolize invisible bar- 


rier set up by Soviet-dominated. 


countries against Western Europe. 


unta—A council (Spanish); also a small 
group of military leaders who seize 
power in.a country. 
jury—A group of persons: (usually 12) 
chosen to hear evidence and render 
a verdict on facts in a court case. 


eftist (or left-wing)—Applied broadly 

[ to political liberals, radicals, social- 
ists, and communists. The term orig- 
inated in European legislatures in 
which the conservatives occupied 
seats on the right side of the cham- 
ber; liberals, the left; and others the 
center. 

liberal—(1) Person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual; (2) one who favors political 
reform by legal means. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of proposed 
legislation. 

logrolling—Political slang for practice 
whereby Congressmen help one an- 
other to get pet bills passed. ~ 


ajority—More than one half. Usually 
M applied to the casting of votes. 
Absolute majority—more than half 
the entire membership of a voting 
body. Simple majority—more than 
half the members present and voting. 
mediation—A ‘method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms. 
middle-of-the-road—In politics, a mod- 
erate policy neither far to the right 
nor far to the left. 
minority—Less than half, or a group 
that has only a fraction of the total 
vote. 
monarchy—Nation ruled by a king. May 
vary from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional (or limited) monarchy. 
monopoly—Exclusive control of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity by one company or group. 
motion—Proposal on procedure or ac- 
tion presented to Congress. 


ational debt—Amount of money owed 

by a government. 
nationalism—Desire for national free- 

dom and independence, based on 

unity and similarity of a people. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 

government of property or enterprises 

from private ownership. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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keep it rolling 














with the fast-shooting 
Stevens 87K “Scout” Carbine 


HERE’S A CARBINE MODEL OF THE FAMOUS STEVENS 
87— the 22 automatic rifle owned by more than 1,000,000 
shooters! Sporting a short 20-inch barrel, the 87K “Scout” 
is quick-pointing and well-balanced . . . gives you rapid fire 
. . . time-tested accuracy and traditional Stevens value. 


ROUGH ON VARMINTS AND SMALLGAME The 87K fires 
15 long rifle cartridges as fast as you can pull the trigger— 
real firepower for fun shooting or fast-moving small game. 


DESIGNED FOR YOUNGER SHOOTERS The Stevens 87K 
“Scout” is the kind of 22 a young fellow can grow up with 
and enjoy all through life. Light, sturdy, dependable, safe. 
It’s loaded with eye appeal, too. Gold-plated trigger, chromed 
fittings, a desert tan stock with white line butt plate. Grooved 
for tip-off type scope mounts, too. 


$39.75 The 87K “Scout” is the newest in the 
complete Savage and Stevens line of 
22’s. Prices start at only $15.95. 


There are Savage, Stevens and Fox 
shotguns and rifles for every shooter 
and every kind of shooting. Write for 
free rifle or shotgun catalog. Savage 
Arms, Chicopee Falls 71, Mass. 








SAVAGE + STEVENS « FOX FIREARMS 
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(Continued from page 55) 
pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, whether or not 
he belongs to a union. 
override—To set aside or annul, as to 
override a veto by the President. 


rity—A Federal Government formula 
designed to give the farmer a fair 
return in income on his investment 
(cost of labor and supplies, taxes, 
mortgage interest, electricity, etc.). 
The parity price can be raised or 
lowered as prices of farm products fall 
or rise. If a farmer cannot get the 
parity price on the open market, the 
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difference may be made up by the 
Government. 

patronage—The control of appointive 
jobs by a political party in power. 

parliamentary system—System of gov- 
ernment where executive branch is 
responsible to the legislative branch. 

party line—The policy laid down by 
Communist leaders in Russia as or- 
ders to Communists everywhere. 

per capita—Latin for per head. Used to 
indicate the relation of general sta- 
tistics to individuals. 

perjury—Crime of making a false state- 
ment under legal oath. 

plaintiff—Person who brings a dispute 





Don’t cover up blemishes - 





help clean them away with Noxzema! 


Bad skin ruining your popularity 
these days? Don’t hide blemishes 
with messy “cover-ups.” They may 
actually do more harm than good. 
All too often they dry out and cake up 
on your skin—never really reach the 
cause of pimples with medicated care. 

That’s why so many girls rely on 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream for a lovely, blemish-free com- 
plexion. 

Noxzema’s special formula helps 
clear away blemishes* fast... helps 
keep them from coming back. Here’s 
how to put Noxzema to work for you. 


First thing in the morning, wash 
your face with Noxzema just as if you 


were using soap. Noxzema cleanses 
thoroughly—leaves face “soap-clean” 
—yet doesn’t dry your skin. 

After washing, smooth on Nox- 
zema. It sinks into your skin, for 
medicated protection all day. 


At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again for that extra- 
thorough cleansing problem skin 
needs. Pat a little extra on stubborn 
blemishes.* Noxzema isn’t messy, 
won’t stain clothes. You'll be amazed 
how fast you see results! Get Noxzema 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. It’s 
America’s No. 1 medicated teen-age 
skin cream. 49¢, 67¢, 89¢, $1.23, plus 


tax. *externally-caused 

















to court in order to obtain justice. 

plank—A sectioh or principle in the 
platform of a political party. 

platform—Statement of principles or 
policies adopted by political party. 

plebiscite--A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings. 

police state—A country which is gov- 
erned not by law but by the ruthless 
power of its secret police. : 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union, the 
top policy-making body. 

poll tax—A tax required (in some states) 
of every person before he may vote. 

pork barrel—Slang expréssion for Fed- 
eral appropriations for local improve- 
ments which may be political favors. 

premier—A prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

primary—A preliminary election in 
which all members of a political party 
can vote to select the party’s nomi- 
nee for office. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or 
agenda of a conference or meeting 
(see substantive matters). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx and communist 
theory. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing or other 
forms of publicity designed to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

pro tempore or pro tem—Temporarily. 
It is used. particularly to apply to a 
temporary presiding officer of either 
house. 

protocol—(1) Preliminary draft of an 
international agreement. (2) Diplo- 
matic etiquette based on official rank. 

puppet government—A government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—In Communist nations, the elim- 
ination of party members accused of 
disloyalty or holding “wrong” ideas. 


uorum—The number of members re- 

0 quired to be present in an assembly 
or meeting before business may be 
transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
treme and immediate changes. 

ratification—Final approval of a treaty 
or agreement already worked out. 
Treaties must be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of Senate; only simple 
majority vote is required to approve 
appointment of a public official by 
the President. 

recall—Special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be 
removed from office. 

recession—An economic condition which 
occurs when there are large quanti- 
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ties of goods on the market but not 
enough .money in buyers’ pockets. 
Supply of goods is greater than de- 
mand, so prices fall and some firms 
have to curtail production and lay 
off employees. 

reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff adjust- 
ments or reductions. 

referendum—The process of referring 
to the voters in an election the draft 
of a proposed law or constitution. 

regent—A person or group ruling tem- 
porarily in place of a king who is 
under age or incapacitated. 

reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 

republic—A government in which the 
people elect representatives and the 
head of state. 

resolutions, concurrent—Statement 
passed by both House and Senate 
that does not have the force of law. 
It merely indicates opinion of Con- 
gress on a certain issue. It does -not 
require signature of the President. 
Simple resolution—statement passed 
by one house only, also without force 
of law. Joint resolution—statement 
passed by both houses of Congress. 
It has the effect of law and may be 
vetoed by President. 

rider—A separate and unrelated item 
attached to a bill in Congress. It is 
often used to win approval for an 
unpopular proposal by letting it 
“ride in” on the coat-tails of a pop- 
ular bill. Since President cannot veto 
part of a bill, he must accept the 
bill with rider or do without bill. 

rightist (or right wing)—A term loosely 
used to designate political conserva- 
tives (see left). 

right-to-work law —Law enacted by 
a state which says, in effect, that 
no person shall be deprived of the 
right to a job because of member- 
ship in a union or because of refusal 
to join a union. Effect of such laws 
is to forbid compulsory union mem- 
bership, such as the closed shop. 


—as used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that bill originated in Senate. 
sanction—A penalty (such as using 
military force or refusing to trade) 
imposed by countries to prevent 
aggression by another country. 
satellite—(1) A small nation wholly dom- 
inated by a larger power. (2) A man- 
made globe or “moon” which carries 
scientific instruments to record infor- 
mation about outer space. 
secondary boycott—Action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods from a plant where workers 
are on strike. 
secretariat—Permanent staff which di- 
rects the work of an organization. 





segregation—Separating one group from 
another. Usually applied to keeping 
persons of the Negro race separate 
from those of the white race in vari- 
ous phases of living. 

seniority rule—Custom which provides 
that the chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person who 
has served longest on the committee. 

session—Each Congress normally con- 
sists of two sessions, each beginning 
in January and running until late 
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summer or early fall. Joint session— 
meeting attended by both houses of 
Congress. Executive session—meeting 
that is closed to the public and the 
press. 

socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which most of the means 
of production and distribution are 
owned or controlled by government. 

social security—A governmental system 
for providing funds against loss of 

(Continued on page 58) 











“Connie, we want you to be in our fashion show!” 


“We're having a fashion show for the benefit of our class 
treasury. We are borrowing most of the clothes from the neighbor- 
hood shops. It should be lots of fun and we want you to be one of 
the models. Imagine, wearing all those divine new fashions!” 


Wide-awake teenagers, girls like you, have a knack for fashion 
and a knack for fun, too. You’re all part of a group of girls who 
dream up exciting events . . . then use the telephone to get everybody 


in the act. 


It’s smart to use the telephone —and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Ugly Duckling 
Till He Discovered Wildroot Cream- Oil ! 








"Sheedy, you’re quacking up”, snorted his girl friend. “Your appearance 
is fowl. Why don’t you wise up to Wildroot Cream-Oil ?” So J. Paul 
marshed right down to the store and pecked up a bottle. Now he’s the 
sharpest duck in school because his hair looks handsome and healthy 

- meat but never greasy. When last seen, he was sipping a chocolate 


moulted with the prettiest chick in school (... 


and she caught the bill !) 


So if the gals are giving you the bird, better get some Wildroot Cream- 
Oil...eider a bottle, tube, or the smart New Push-Button Can. It’s 


guaranteed to drive most swimmin’ wild! 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream- Oil, , Charlie, i in the New Push-Button Can! 
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. Beseler 
Dream 
Darkroom 


COéMIE 
To A World of Fun and Profit 


Here is the magic of the darkroom .. . the 
outstanding Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit. Con- 
tains everything necessary to establish your 


, modern darkroom .. . right in your own 
school or club. Top quality equipment 
otoles famous Beseler Eniarger plus easel, 
tank, solutions, trays . . . over 22 components 
to bri the first and -_ kit of its kind. 

Worth 7.00, only $195. 
aes DENVER WEST. 


RLES BESELER Co. 
South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


send me FREE booklet, “Fun in the 





SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple Street Scranton 5, Pa. 








EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


30 for 98¢ 
65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So peng give and ont Full wallet size 
fe “ en finest quality portrait 
Send any size snapshot or negative in bleck = 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY eb i ° }Dept. 10 


BATH BEACH STA... BROOKLYN 14 WY 
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income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, or unemployment. 

sovereignty — Supreme and dependent 
authority of a national state. 

Stalinist—Applied to Communist policy, 
it means the tough, aggressive poli- 
cies or tactics once associated with 
the late Soviet dictator Josef Stalin. 

subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
necessary service. 

substantive matters—Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished 
from procedural ones. 

suffrage—Privilege or right to vote. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 

| bs country. 

totalitarianism—A system of government 
that rigidly controls the total life of 
its subjects, including church, school, 
home, and industry. 

treaty—A solemn agreement between 
two or more governments. 

trust—A group of private corporations 
which combine to control the price 
or supply of some commodity. 

trusteeship system—The system by 
which a great power or an interna- 
tional agency holds a dependent area 
in trust and not as a colony. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 
union shop—A plant in which non- 
union workers may be employed but 
must join union after a time. 


eto—(1) The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
important measures. (2) Action by a 
chief executive refusing to approve 
a bill passed by a legislative body. 
Pocket veto—process by which Presi- 
dent prevents a bill passed at the end 
of a session from becoming a law. 
Ordinarily, a bill unsigned by the 
President becomes law ten days after 
it has been passed by Congress—if 
Congress is still in session. However, 
if Congress adjourns before the ten 
days are up, the bill dies unless the 
President signs it. 

voice vote (or viva voce vote)—Vote by 
which members of Congress respond 
orally by “ayes” and “nays.” Roll call 
vote—alphabetical calling of names 
of members of house (or Senate) to 
determine each member’s vote. 


arrant—Order issued by a court au- 
thorizing an official to make an 
arrest or search a house. 
white paper—Report by a government 
on a major international problem. 
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i = Listening 


Show of the Week: Uncle Miltie comes 
back to television on a regular basis, 
beginning this Wednesday, Oct. 1, on 
the Kraft Music Hall (NBC-TV). For 
years, Milton Berle was “Mr. Televi- 
sion.” Then time and competition caught 
up with him and he retired. But last 


year, after doing a brief monologue on — 


the “Emmy”: Awards show, he was in 
demand again. So back he comes with 
a musical variety show of his own, guar- 
anteed to be loud, fast, and funny. 
> A “different” mystery series begins to- 
night, Sept. 26, on NBC-TV. Called The 
Further Adventures of Ellery Queen, it 
is based on the famous detective novel 
characters of Ellery Queen and _ his 
father. Producer MeCleery says that 
when this live drama opens, the crime 
will already have been committed. But 
within an hour, Ellery—and you, too, if 
you can—will solve the whole thing. 
Sgt. Bilko comes back on CBS-TV after 
being “transferred” to sunny California. 
> George Montgomery clicked so well 
in one episode of Wagon Train last 
year, that NBC-TV stars him in a new 
Western series, Cimarron City, begin- 
ning Saturday, Sept. 27. 
> Pro football fans can sit back and re- 
lax as of Sunday, Sept. 28, when CBS- 
TV kicks off its pro gridiron season. 
Check your papers for the regional 
games to be covered each week. 
> Crew-cut Garry Moore hosts his own 
relaxed variety program on CBS-TV, 
starting Tuesday, Sept. 30. Moore is no 
stranger to TV, yet this is his first crack 
at his own full-hour evening show. It 
should be quite pleasant to watch. Over 
on ABC-TV a new series, filmed in New 
York, stars John McIntire and handsome 
James Franciscus as two detectives 
whose beat is the Naked City. It is be- 
ing produced documentary-style, with 
no frills. 
> Playhouse 90 tackles the problem of 
“social drinking” in a challenging story 
called “The Days of Wine and Roses.” 
Cliff Robertson, Piper Laurie, and 
Charles Bickford star in the CBS-TV 
presentation, Thursday, Oct. 2. The Pat 
Boone Chevy Showroom is_ back on 
ABC-TV, with the lovely and talented 
McGuire Sisters as Pat's first guests of 
the season. On NBC-TV a new counter- 
espionage series, Behind Closed Doors, 
bows in, based on actual spy-hunts. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channels of each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 
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BASKETBALL STAR BOB PETTIT SAYS: 
‘To improve your 











Bob Pettit Model 
\ CB77 List Price $11.45 





Professional Basketball’s bd 
Number One Player 

For precision shooting, passing, for accurate rebounds and lightning- 
fast dribbling, Herculite Basketballs are tops. The sharp “Deep 
Tread” pebble surface and molded concave seams help you hold 
and handle a ball like a pro. And Herculite’s longer-lasting ““Super- 
Bond”’ carcass. won’t break down. It’s practically wear-proof and 
scuff-proof on any court, indoors or out! 


Bob Pettit is right~—a Herculite ball will make you a better scorer, 
too. Get yours at any Rawlings dealer. 





Guerin, and basketball and goal sets. 
“Member, Rawlings Advisory Stoff 
Ask your Rawlings desler, or write Dept. #, 2300 Delmar Bivd.. St. Louis 3. Me. for FREE folder describing all the Rawlings Gift Sets available. 
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shooting, get a___ 


Rawlings 1958 Basketball Gift Set Line fea- 
tures seven colorfully packaged items from 
$5.95 to $13.45.. Included are basketballs 
autographed by Bob Petitt and Richie 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + CHICAGO 








MEDICAL LABORATORY 


’ MEDICAL 
These schools offer excellent courses in various career TECHNOLOGY i 


fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when ONE-YEAR co-education- | \. / 
- a R al course under personal : 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #15 





Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
s FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MODELING TEACHING For Short Courses, request catalog No. 30 


For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


ad ~ 

PASHION-PHOTOGRAPHIC MODBLING MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 
Prepore for 's superior opportunities in MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept 
modeling for photographers in retail shops, N, 2. u . 
showrooms, ion shows and on television. prepares young women == 1780 Broadway (at 57 St.) New York 19, N. Y. == 
Selective Acceptonce Stonderds * Moderate Tvition to teach in nursery school, 
Send 50 cents in coin or M.O. for illustrated sary? oe ood | _pelmary grades 
” ” co! ro- 

Scone tieae of Grasdaee oadeaien * Grom combines, liberal ‘sorts THE ARTS 

BARBIZON SCHOOL of MO o atlees ae an 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, NM. Y. + 1 2 State Certificate. 


Write = a" edie ne adhiitedions Cc AR N E G | E 
SHORTHAND MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 2 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 11 ORegon 5-0830 College of Fine Arts 


? 
FAILING SHORTHAN DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 


Try the amazing new Dictation Disc ESIGN SCULPTURE 
rae eed Goo BEAUTY CULTURE eee ee 

controlled dictation on records ! Catalog: 

Available in speeds from Carnegie Institute of Technology 


40 wpm to 250 wpm. HEN ne 
SEND TOOAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 8OOKLET : PLAN NOW TO EARN Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
DICTATION DISC C8., Dept. $26,178 Broadway, NewYork 38,0. \ HI G H 


AVIATION IN c OME PRAT ny 


Professional Beavticians are 


in great demand everywhere. Be . = : 
Culture offers you more oppor- THE ART SCHOOL: B.S. in Art Teacher Educa- 


esitite for personal and financial inde- tion; B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Graphic Arts & 
pendence than almost any other profession. Illustration, and Interior Design; Bachelor of 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: Industrial Design. M.S. in Art Education and Master 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS of Industrial Design. DIRECTOR OF ADMIS- 
ae opt. 9-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. Y..J SIONS, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y 

























































































For aviation is the future... it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security 
.++@ place in the lead rank of an exciting 
and progressive field. This is the time to 
take the step that will put you there. Choose 
the aviation direction you want, study at 
world-famous Embry-Riddle in cir-minded 
Miami, and be on the ground floor of the 
world’s fastest growing business. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
ort ip, 


t 
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AERONAUTICAL inereitryurTre 
108 Aviation Building + Miami 52, Flerica 
Attn: Dean of Admissions 
I choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 

mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 


Find out, free, if you have talent [A Ry ingTRUCTION, INC., stuDIO 10588 
: : 


worth training for commercial | 
art career. Take simple Art Tal- | 
ent Test at home. Devised by | 
professional artists. Contributed | 
l 
| 
| 
| 





500 South 4th Street, Mi polis 15 
Please send me your Talent Test, without 
cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name AGE. 
Address. Apt 
City. Zone. 
County. Stote 





’ Pat : without obligation by world’s 
My irterest vthar O Flight largest home study art school. 
[) Aeronautical Engineering Technology ‘ Forty years’ art teaching experi- 
() Airframe and Powerplant Technician ence. Mail coupon today. 


Lae enema wana’ ee 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 





Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
air line stewardess. What are the gen- 
eral qualifications and where can I get 
information about this work?P—A. P., 
Carsonville, Mich.; J]. K., Omaha, Nebr. 


A. General qualifications for the po- 
sition of air line stewardess include the 
following: age, 21-27, attractive per- 
sonality, command of a modern foreign 
language (particularly for overseas 
flights), ability to pass a comprehensive 
physical examination and _ personality 
interview. Other requirements: height, 
5'2”-5'7"; weight, 110-135 lbs.; single; 
and a high school graduate with two 
years of college preferred. Wearing 
eyeglasses or contact lenses is not per- 
mitted. 

Suggestions for study: speak and 
read a modern foreign language; know 
global geography; acquire good voice, 
poise, and grooming; study first aid, 
psychology, and home economics. Work 
experience in summer hotels or camps 
is recommended. 

Write to the air lines for literature 
describing their process of selection. 
Most large air lines train personnel at 
their own schools; small air lines may 
hire graduates of private hostess training 
schools. 


Q. Where can I get information on 
becoming a landscape agriculturist?— 
B. T., Waupun, Mich. 


A. Write to your State College- of 
Agriculture for admission requirements 
to courses in floriculture and ornamen- 
tal agriculture. Such courses include 
design and drawing to prepare for land- 
scape planning. 


Q. How can I prepare for future 
employment as a receptionist?P—K. B., 
Seattle, Wash. 


A. High school graduates are pre- 
ferred. A pleasant personality and good 
grooming are important. A receptionist 
must be able to deal with the public 
tactfully. Knowledge of typing, switch- 
board operations, clerical work is re- 


quired. Take typing, stenography, office 
practice, business English and business 
law, and arithmetic in high school. 


Q. I am thinking of preparing for the 
job of dental assistant. What are the 
qualifications and employment pros- 
pects?—L. L., Estacada, Ore. 


A. High school graduation is gener- 
ally required. Some dentists may give 
on-the-job training but many assistants 
prepare at private schools, junior col- 
leges, ‘or two-year community colleges. 
Neat appearance, pleasant personality, 
alertness, and memory for details are 
necessary. Job opportunities exist with 


private dentists, hospitals, or dental 


clinics. 


Q. I should like to become a chef. 
What colleges teach this course?— 
A. D. B., West Orange, N. J.; B. F., 
Sparrowbush, N. Y. 


A. Register for a college degree in 
home economics. Major in dietetics, 
foods and nutrition, storage, and han- 
dling and preparation of foods. Write 
to New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y., and Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., for descrip- 
tions of their courses in home economics. 

—-H. Z. 





Now! 
Cuticura helps 


“Full Treatment” Usually 
Relieves Pimples Within 
5 Days, Many Doctors Report 


Never before have blackheads and 
pimples yielded so fast and skin 
made ever so much lovelier—softer, 
smoother, fresher, more radiant! 
For sensational results get the full 
Cuticura treatment: 











teen-age skin faster than ever 


1. Mild, superemollient Cuticura 
Soap for lather-massage. This is 
vitally important. 

2. Healing, softening Cuticura Oint- 
ment to relieve blackheads, pimples. 
3. Fast-acting Cuticura Medicated 
Liquid to cleanse antiseptically, re- 
move excess oiliness, check blemish- 
spreading bacteria and speed heal- 
ing. At drug counters everywhere. 
Buy all 3 and see! 


( uticura => 


Cuticura has said for years — 
wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will! 








NEW—FOR YOU! 











in convenient 
PAPER WRAP with 
PULL STRING for easy 
pointing 





PAPER WRAPPED, 
EASIEST-TO-POINT 
ERASERS 


You'll give a long cheer for these 
easiest-to-use, pencil size erasers! 
Famous Weldon Roberts World's 
Quality Standard rubber cores, 
choice of 3 textures. 

No. 138 BALL POINT. (IIlustrat- 
ed) Green rubber, Erases ball 
point pen & pencil writing; India 
Ink on artwork; translucent paper 
too, without scuffing. » 
No. 448 GREEN GLOW. (Not 
illustrated) Soft green rubber. 
For smoothest pencil erasing & 
cleaning. 

No. 378 GRAYPOINT. (Illustrated) > 
Gray rubber. Cleanly erases ink & 
typewriting. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, 
send us 15¢ for each eraser you'd like. 
ne USE" THE COUPON. 


| WE WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 
= Enclosed find ¢ for eraser(s) as checked 


| bel BALL POINT (green) (] GREEN GLOW (green) 
( GRAYPOINT (gray) | 

















NAME | 
| ADDRESS. | 
[| ~ 








PHOTOS 
for 9 
only 


Cs “2 


Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot. 
We'll send you © 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
(2%” x 3%") 
reproductions! 


- | Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 










































WALLET PHOTO CO. [5380 sure ) 8 
§j Box 8-126, Hillside, N. J. | SPEED SERVICE. | 
Please send me: 7 

25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed . 

60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed ¢ 
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New U.S., U.N. Issues 


What’s new in the world of stamp 
collecting? Plenty! And you'll get all 
the news by reading this column or by 
joining the U. N. Stamp Clubs (UNSC). 
The Clubs are conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines in cooperation with the 
United Nations. 

October will be a busy month for 
collectors. Here are the dates and places 
of sale of four new 4¢ stamps: 

October 10, at San Francisco, Calif. 
Overland Mail centennial. 

October 16, at West Hartford, Conn. 
Noah Webster “Famous American.” 

October 24, at United Nations, N. Y. 
United Nations Day commemorative 
(also to be issued in 8¢ denomination). 

October 27, at Tucson, Arizona. For- 
est Conservation stamp. 

News stories and photos of these 
stamps—and others—appear in the cur- 
rent issue of The Globe-Trotter, official 
UNSC bulletin. During 1958-59 every 
UNSC member gets a subscription to 
The Globe-Trotter as part of his mem- 
bership privileges. He also receives a 
packet of 10 Canadian stamps, an al- 
bum page for U. N. stamps of 1958, 
and a membership card. 

To join UNSC you can form a stamp 
club of your own, or enroll all the 
members of a stamp club you already 
belong to. Collect 25¢ in dues from each 
member, then fill out the coupon below. 
Mail the coupon and money to: U. N. 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. NOTE: Orders for less 
than $1 cannot be handled. If one per- 
son wishes to join UNSC, he must 
send in $l. He will receive enough 
materials for four members. 

—Tony Simon 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Please enroll my club as a branch of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs for 1958-59. 


Enclosed find $. for indi- 
vidual members. Send 25¢ for each 
member. Minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for four members, is necessary to enroll 
a club. (Check or money order should be 
made payable to U. N. Stamp Clubs.) 


Name 








(club leader) 
Street & No. 





City 
State. 
My Club. 
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Says most anything 
Unusual, modern de- 
signed friendship ring 
in Goonies sterling 
silver. Each ring is 
made up for you per- 
sonally to spell out 
any names or word- 
ing you wish (up to 
16 letters). A perfect treat for yourseté or 
gift for your “more-than-a-friend.” Just 
send in name, names or wordin: and ring 
size (measure with string). $6.7 eal. tax 
and postage. Check or money order. 


MARILYN PLAZA, 198 B‘way, N. Y.C. 





STAMPS 


Read This First 





eep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
fr ee ne eee Se eee ae ae 
When writing to stamp advertisers sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
en the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
yeu de not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful te 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If y beginner stamp : 





FREE! U.S. STAMP 


PLUS COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG 


FREE .. . scarce 
posta je stamp, as illu 


tury, valuable $1 stamp, 
etc. PLUS collection beau- 
tiful Commemoratives in- 
cluding American Revo- | 
lution, Wild West, 1893 | 


mans t § UFREE! 


Fabulous collection of stam 








BALLOON, METEOR, Station, pa dio Tel 
TV set, TV Station, Microscope, Microbe , 8B 
SELS —— SET showing aaoe. Cs All nis, is yours 
Free, to introduce our qos 

48 PAGE STAMP DICTIONAR included. “Send 10¢ to 
coer mailing costs. 


AMPEX CO., Box 47-H, HSC, White Plains, N. Y. 











| FREE! fe from Britain's far 
jonial oes. Cata! value 


Free Stamp Magazine Send 10¢ for 
Pree Stan “Act now! Ni "stREXRE STAMP CO., 


St. Catherines 


FREE-MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
from Brunei, Solomon Islands, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Sarawak, St. Nig ag” Nevis, 
ganu, Gilbert Elli Free with appro 
VIKING STAMP co. Great Neck 11-G, N. Y. 


Tnewsee, Belang, Bae costae? ¢ FREE! 
Inelu United States 

Tet Matmals -- Commomors 

Colonies ‘oe. 


— High Value Pictorial te. 


Complete Cellsstion pine 6 fer pesman 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Com Can. 
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Here or There? 


Hungry customer (at lunch counter): 
“One roast beef sandwich.” 
Waiter: “Will you eat it here or take 
it with you?” 
Hungry customer: “I hope to do 
both.” 
Iowa State Green Gander 


Dark Night 


An old railway watchman was testi- 
fying for the defense in a suit having 
to do with a collision between a train 
and an automobile at the crossing he 
guarded. He was being cross-examined 
by the plaintiffs lawyer and appeared 
ill at ease. 

“You kept waving your lantern,” his 
questioner bellowed, “but my client 
kept approaching despite everything?” 

“Yes, sir! Yes, siree!” the old man 
kept repeating until he was finally told 
to step down. 

“Whaf’s got you all upset?” the rail- 
way’s lawyer asked. “You had no'reason 
to be afraid.” 

“Sez you!” the watchman retorted. “I 
was afeered he was gonna ask me if I 
had my lantern lit when I was waving 
it!” 


Townsend National Weekly 


Just in Case . 


Little Edna seemed to be enjoying 
herself thoroughly at the zoo with her 
father. As they were looking at the 
lions, however, Edna suddenly got a 
very troubled look on her face and 
her father asked her what the trouble 
was. 

“I was just wondering, Daddy. In 
case a lion breaks loose and eats you, 
what number bus do I take home?” 

Missouri Showme 


Slightly Fuzzy 


One of our U.S. foreign representa- 
tives brought a large supply of canned 
goods to his new post so he would be 
sure of adequate meals. All went well 
until the day he found his cook in a 
dither over the contents of a can of 
“fruit,” claiming that he was unable to 
prepare it in any palatable form. 

The envoy looked at the empty can. 
The label read in large letters: Tennis 
Balls. 


Woolery Digest 


Heavy-Handed 


Mrs. Brown: “My dear, those cakes 
of Mrs. Smith’s were as tough as iron.” 
Mrs. Jones: “I know. That’s why she 


said, “Take your pick.’” 
Canadian High News 


iw etwas wuss so Fo 


Saving Is Earning 


The two old men were very tight- 
fisted and each knew about the other’s 
thriftiness. As they fished together, one 
man discovered that he was out of 
tobacco. He craftily planned how he 
would borrow tobacco from his friend. 

“Got a match, Ed?” he asked, and 
in frowning silence, Ed removed one 
match from his box and reluctantly 
handed it over. 

Then the crafty planner took out his 
pipe, reached for non-existent tobacco, 
and exclaimed, “Of all things, I’ve left 
my tobacco at home!” 

Quickly, Ed thrust out his hand. 

“Then you won't be needing the 
match,” he said. 

The Wall Street Journal 
Making History 

Student (after taking history exam): 
“Well, I'm as famous as Washington 
now!” 

Pal: “How do you figure that out?” 

Student: “I went down in history.” 

Canadian High News 


Sound Effects 


Asked the new secretary of the one 
who was leaving, “How is Mr. Smith 
on dictation?” 

“Well,” replied the retiring one, “you 


have to take some things for grunted.” 
McCall Spirit 
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Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
KIAIDIAIR 1jDIRIIIS 
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Money Back 








carrying size, 2'42"x3'2" Guworanteed! 
WE PAY POSTAGE! 
Send 25¢ f 
POCKET PHOTO CO. <3 Entre - Fest | 


Service 














Box N-126, Hillside,N.J. 











| See these and the many other items 
| of quality sports equipment — official 
| varsity models or junior models—at 
your MacGregor dealer’s. 





| C688X) 


| hola \i me Clelele Mp) ele} at_) 


VACGREGOR 
hoy ole} a t-te lel iolaal—lal 









Inside cantilever shoulder pad. Corrugated 
fibre over chest, shoulder and back. Nylon 
anchored stitching. (H729) $7.45 





Rayon and cotton jer- 
sey. Popular with junior 
league teams. Colored 
gabracord one-piece pants. Molded fibre 
protection over kidneys. (K660 and 
$2.95 $5.95 





Official size and weight. 
Genuine cowhide, double 
lined. Rawhide lace, 
(F614) $4.95 





Sportan uppers. Good- 
year lock stitched. Ny- 
fon steel tip cleats. 
Waterproof ‘‘Flexlite” 
outsole. (A625) $10.95 





Six-piece web crown 
suspension. ‘‘Cushion- 
lite’ padding at fore- 
head, sides, neck and 
ears. Rugged bar guard 
especially designed for 
this helmet. (E684G) 
$5.95 


“The choice of those who play the game” 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


FOOTBALL © BASKETBALL * BASEBALL * GOLF © TENNIS 


Kidney pad with dou- 
ble layer of “Cushion- 
lite’’ padding over 
kidneys, hips and 


spine. (C60) $4.95 
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Gay Head 


Q. In our small high school, when a 
boy takes a girl out, no other boy will 
date her because they don’t want to 
hurt each other's feelings. Nobody is 
going steady though! What can we do 
to mix up the crowd a little? 


A. The boys have the upper hand this 
time. You girls can’t do very much un- 
less you present a united front. Are half 
the girls satisfied with the status quo 
or are you all agreed that you would 
like to see a change? 

If you're all in agreement, get to- 
gether and make your thoughts on the 
matter known to the boys. There are 
several approaches. You might write a 
petition or, if you're clever, a funny 
poem. You might also try talking it over 
with the boys. Perhaps you could begin 
with the one or two boys who are the 
social leaders in the class, enlisting their 
help to reach the others. 

Do anything you like except get mad. 
You don’t want a battle of the sexes! 
You do want a good school year for 
everyone, and that should be the basis 
of your approach. 

You wouldn't be the first school to 
set up a dating code. It’s always a tough 





Auk Gay Head 


problem for one girl to date two good 
friends. If all the boys are good friends, 
they'll have to work it out their own 
way. But it should help the situation if 
you have a general understanding that 
one date, or even two dates in a row, 
doesn’t mean “going steady.” 

The other way to mix up the crowd 
is to have a mixer party. It could be a 
girl-asks-boy party, but it might be bet- 
ter propaganda to have no dates at all. 
Whoever does the planning for the get- 
together should emphasize mixer games 
and dances. If it’s a good party, the 
boys might catch on to the idea behind 
it without a more direct message from 
you. 


Q. I've liked a girl for quite a while, 
but I’ve never asked her out because 
she’s going with another boy. Now I’m 
getting tired of waiting. What can I do? 


A. Don’t wait. Go ahead—best foot 
forward! Speak to Jan in the halls, hold 
a door open for her, pay her a compli- 
ment, dance with her once at the next 
record spin. 

You may not want to ask her for a 
date if you think that she'll refuse, but 





why not ask her if she’s “going steady”? 
Many girls find themselves dating 
“steady” when the agreement read 
“steadily.” If this has happened to Jan, 
she may’ welcome your interest. What- 
ever her answer is, you may be able 
to read between the lines. “Going 
steady” can be just a convenient ar- 
rangement. If she realizes she’s losing 
the opportunity to date another boy, it 
may not seem quite so convenient any 
more. 

Chances are good that the romance, 
if there is one, won't last forever. If 
you're growing tired of waiting because 
it seems like forever, there may be an- 
other girl somewhere who's growing 
tired of waiting for you. 


Q. I'm in an embarrassing position 
where I have to pick up a boy to take 
him to a sock hop. I can’t have car 
dates, so my parents will have to take 
us. I want to know if it would be proper 
to honk or if my father should go to the 
door. 


A. A car horn should never be used 
as a doorbell. If your parents are going 
to drive you, the best solution is to have 
your father go to the door. 

Before you make the decision final, 
talk it over with Ted. Offer this as one 
idea and ask him what he would like 
to do. If he drives, for instance, he may 
prefer to come over to your house and 
then go on with your parents. 

Even for a turn-about dance, a girl 
doesn’t have to take over all the re- 
sponsibilities that usually fall to the boy. 
Ted is used to making the plans and 
he'll feel less “turned-about” if you ask 
for his help this time, too. 





How Would 
You Sole tt’? 


Difficult Decision 


NEITHER NANCY NOR LAURI 
had anything to say as they walked 
down Humphrey Street. Finally Lauri 
broke the silence. “It would be nice if 
we were asked to join the G.T.G., 
wouldn't it?” 

“I guessed you were thinking about 
it, too,” Nancy replied. “The girls in 
that club are the most popular girls in 
school and they do have good times 
together. Did you know that they have 
a big formal every year?” 

“Yes, I just found that out. It’s 


funny,” Lauri added thoughtfully, “I 


used to say that I wouldn't be part. of 
a club which wouldn’t let anyone join 
who wanted to and here I am, hoping 
that the girls will like me enough to give 
me an invitation.” 

“I know how you feel. It’s fine to be- 
long to a club that plans so many activ- 
ities, but it isn’t fair to leave everyone 
else out in the cold.” 

“Fairfield High is a pretty big school,” 
Lauri replied. “We can’t all do things 
together anyhow, but it’s the idea of 
being elected—or _ blackballed!—that 
bothers me.” 

“Here we are worrying about it as 
though we'd been asked.” Nancy 
laughed. 

“You know we'll feel terrible if we 
don’t get asked,” Lauri smiled in re- 
turn, “but at least that will save us 
from a tough decision.” 


1. What is making the decision so 
difficult for Nancy and Lauri? Why 
don’t they approve of the club whole- 


heartedly? Do they want to be friendly 
with the popular girls? Would they lose 
the friendship of these girls if they 
turned down a bid to the club? Will 
they have a good chance to be friendly 
with them if they don’t receive a bid? 

2. What do you suppose the basis of 
election to G.T.G. is? Do the members 
select new members for the same rea- 
sons that they would select new friends? 
Are they likely to hurt someone’s feel- 
ings through the club? If so, how? Do 
clubs like G.T.G, contribute to cliques? 
Is election to a social club like this the 
same as election to an honorary club 
which also has limited membership? 
Why or why not? 

3. Are there clubs in your school 
which have limited membership? Do 
you think that all student clubs should 
be open to everyone? Does it make any 
difference whether the clubs are actual- 
ly a part of the school or not? Should 
the school encourage these clubs or ban 
them? What would your decision be if 
you were Nancy or Lauri? 
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GREAT WAY TO KEEP GOING! HAVE THIS 


quick, refreshing litt! 





oa 


Copyright 1958 by The Seven-Up Company 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up 








Bushed? Poohed out? Need ionizing? Have sparkling 7-Up! It’s the greatest dis- 
covery yet for getting new energy quick. In just two to six minutes you'll feel like a 
new you! Even the taste of 7-Up helps. . . it’s so fresh and lively. Be your zingiest! 


You owe it to yourself (and to your public). “ERESH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 











“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What can I do to get rid of dark 
circles under my eyes? 

A. First of all, make sure that you're 
getting plenty of sleep—8-9 hrs. per 
night—and exercise every day. If this 
doesn’t work, have a complete physical 
check-up by your family doctor. 

A light dusting of face powder under 
your eyes will also help make the dark 
circles less noticeable. 


Q. How should a boy look when he 
goes over to a girl's house? 

A. His very best! For an informal 
evening, watching television or listening 
to records, you might wear a clean sport 
shirt and well-pressed trousers (not blue 
jeans). If something more “important” 
is on the agenda, such as a small party 
or dance, a conservative sports suit or 
a matched suit with a white shirt and 
tie is the order of the evening. 

Whatever you're planning to do, re- 
member that your appearance will make 
an impression, good or bad, on your 
girl and on her parents. See that your 
hands and nails are clean, your shoes 
shined, and your hair neatly combed. 





Tussy 
First step in complexion care: 
Clean your face at least twice 
a day. Work on “trouble spots”’ 
—chin, nose, and forehead. 


SS eer 


For perfect cleanliness, take a 
shower or bath every day. Fol- 
low with a deodorant under- 
arms for lasting daintiness. 


Q. I have blond hair, blue eyes, and 
a light complexion. What kind of lipstick 
should I wear? 

A. Lipstick with a blue base is best for 
blue-eyed blondes. This includes pink 
and red shades which have a touch of 
blue in them. But go easy on — 
The real test of salt make-up is that no 
one knows you're using it! 


Sitters’ Jitters . . . Male or female, 
fidgeting can be just as much of a handi- 
cap to your appearance as grease spots 
on your clothes. Check these common 
bad habits and see which ones you 
should break: 

Boys: Constantly fingering your tie; 
hitching up your trousers; smoothing 
back your hair; swinging your key ring; 
cracking your knuckles; pulling at your 
ears; scratching your head; chewing at 
your fingers; whistling under your 
breath; twisting your legs around chair 
rungs. 

Girls: Constantly clutching at slip- 
ping shoulder straps; pulling at your 
stockings or girdle; smoothing out your 
skirt; twisting your ring; pulling at your 
bracelet; fingering your hair; picking at 
your nails; crossing and recrossing your 


legs. 


STOP! 
A hasty snack of bread or bun, 
Gulped down while you’re on the run, 
Can’t serve as breakfast for the lass 
Who wants top grades in every class! 


PRETTY IS AS PRETTY DOES 


Mum 


Shampoo your hair as often as 
necessary. Lather it well and 
rinse it well. Be sure you get 
all the soap out of your hair. 


How to Be a Sock-cess .. . Wear fresh 
socks to school each day. For active 
sports, take an extra pair to school with 
you and change after athletic practice 
or a game. If your feet perspire a lot, 
use a foot powder to be more comfort- 
able and to help prevent odors. 

7 o oO 

Clean That Comb . . . Clean teeth— 
and all of them—are what your comb 
rust have to do a good job. Toss out 
broken combs and start anew. When 
you buy a new comb, choose a good one 
with rounded teeth. Sharp teeth may 
scratch your scalp. Don’t forget that 
every comb you own needs a weekly 
dunking in soap and water. A good time 
to do this is when you wash your hair. 


o ue 
The Milky Way . A quart of milk 
per day is a must in "your iet, whether 


you're trying to lose weight, gain weight, 
or stay as you are. Some doctors recom- 
mend more than a quart daily for teen- 
agers who are growing extra fast. Don’t 
forget, however, that milk can’t replace 
other items on the menu, such as fresh 
fruits, meat, and vegetables. 


° a 

Don’t Mutter Over Clutter .. . Get rid 
of it! Jumbled drawers and messy closets 
are hard on your — as well as your 
clothes. A short half hour a week spent 
straightening out your closet and dresser 
drawers saves you long minutes of 
“hunting” on rushed school mornings. 
Besides, orderly closets keep your clothes 
from crushing and wrinkling. 








Theradan 
Brush your hair thoroughly 
each day. Fifty strokes in the 
morning and fifty strokes at 
night help keep it lustrous. 


Theradan 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The softness and lustre of hair depends upon the care it 
receives. One of the Three Breck Shampoos.will help bring 
out the natural beauty of your hair. One Breck Shampoo 
is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. | 
A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the 
Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 








4 ounces 60¢ ® Red for dry hair Blue for normal hair Yellow for oily hair 
JOHN H BRECK Inc ° MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ° SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK ; CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES OTTAWA CANADA 


Copyright 1958 by John H. Breck Inc. 
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Teen-agers! Look Sensational! 


SCRUB SET 


1. CLEAN! Medicated Scrub Soap goes deep to rout out grime 
hardened oi! and make-up. Specia/ oatmeal ingredient stimulates 
surface circulation, helps rid skin of deep-seated impurities. 

2. CLEAR! Medicated Refining Lotion keeps troublesome skin 
bacteria in check. 

3. MEDICATE! Medicated Blemish Cream promotes healing of 
blemishes all night /ong. 

IMPORTANT: Use your Scrub Set faithfully, every day, following 
each step... for a clearer, more attractive complexion. $2.85. 
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For beauty the modern way 


Dorothy Gray 


in Canada, too. 








New Materials 
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THE STORY OF CANNING AND 
CAN MAKING. Twenty pages of in- 
formation and activities on the canning 
industry for elementary teachers, Cov- 
ers: primitive methods of food preser- 
vation; history of canning; planning a 
unit on canning and can making; refer- 
ence and audio-visual materials. Free to 
teachers from Home Economics Sec- 
tion, American Can Company, 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE SHIFT OF WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM POWER AWAY FROM THE 
U. S.—by L. M. Fanning. Study of 
America’s dwindling domestic oil sup- 
ply and the search for foreign sources 
since 1918. Twenty-one tables give a 
survey of American oil companies 
abroad, free world drilling activity, 
trend in major U. S. oil discoveries in 
the last 20 years, U. S. net imports and 
exports. Free from Gulf Oil Corp., 
P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


TEACHING CAN BE FUN!-by E. 
Harlan Fischer. A teacher suggests 39 
pages of games to arouse the elemen- 
tary grade student's interest in learning. 
He says they provide educational exer- 
cise, a painless review of classroom 
work, and lots of fun. The games can 
be used to cover work in geography, 
civics, social studies, science, English, 
spelling, and arithmetic. $1.50 from 
William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
TAPES, SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIP- 
TIONS. A 206-page guide giving titles 
of tapes, scripts, and transcriptions; 
their running time; dates of release; 
terms and conditions of loans; names 
and addresses of lending agencies; sug- 
gestions on use; information on nature 
and content. $5.75 from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 


Books 


CONTEMPORARY LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP: A CRITICAL RE- 
VIEW, edited by Lewis Leary for the 
Committee on Literary Scholarship of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1958, $5.) 








Dr. Lewis Leary and nearly a score 
of academic scholars have performed a 


service to the profession in this sym- 
posium of literate opinion at mid-cen- 
tury, assembled by the National Coun- 
cil. Divided into four main categories— 
The Problem, The Periods, The Genres, 
The Audience—it gives a well-balanced 
review of the present state of critical 
judgment. Neither a formal history of 
Anglo-American literature nor a philos- 
ophy of criticism, the volume becomes, 
in effect, an expanded bibliography of 
the most important works of critical 
authority in the past forty years. 

Jacques Barzun states the problem of 
the scholar-critic. Gerald Bentley sur- 
veys Shakespeare scholarship, others 
the British 17th and 18th centuries, 
Romanticism, and the Victorian era, as 
well as the major literary forms. Leslie 
Fiedler treats American Literature. 
Patrick Hazard (Scholastic Teacher's 
TV editor) evaluates the Public Arts 
through the mass media, and Lennox 
Grey explores the new frontier of the 
Literary Audience. 

High schoo! teachers of English are 
not required to sense the latest winds 
of doctrine about every nuance and 
generation of creative literature. Yet 
this volume will stimulate their aware- 
ness of the cycles of change in critical 
esteem that ultimately determine the 
“placement” of all writers in the canon 
of permanence. 

—K. M.G. 


THE SOCIAL EDUCATION OF 
THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED, 
edited by Ruth Wood Gavian (National 
Council for the Social Studies, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1958, $2.00). 


The latest curriculum bulletin of the 
NCSS is not a hurried answer to Sput- 
nik-inspired advocates of an intensified 
program in math and science. It has 
been in progress for five years, and has 
emerged as a workmanlike job which 
explores various phases of educating 
superior pupils in social studies. 

Early chapters are concerned with 
the implications and principles of teach- 
ing the academically talented. About 
half of the bulletin contains helpful 
suggestions for meeting the needs of 
potential community leaders at the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high school 
levels. These range from a unit on an- 
cient Greece for bright fourth-graders 
to college credit for high school stu- 
dents who meet the requirements of 
cooperating colleges. The 12 contribu- 
tors have reached into many communi- 











ties, other than their own, for ideas 
which have been tested in the class- 
room. 

Teachers of bright social studies 
pupils will agree that “it is not a ped- 
agogical picnic”; but it can be a happy 
time for both pupil and teacher. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


Records Ce 
and ‘Tapes 4 


GREAT AMERICAN SPEECHES, 
(two 33 1/3 rpm discs, $11.90 list, $11 
to schools. Caedmon Publishers, 277 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.). 





First rate readers and stimulating 
speeches make a combination hard to 
beat. Readers are chosen with uncom- 
mon care and in keeping with the 
character of the original speech-maker: 
Melvyn Douglas as Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Toombs, and 
Robert E. Lee; Ed Begley as George 
Washington, Josiah Quincy, and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan; Vincent Price as 
Henry Clay and Charles Sumner; and 
Carl Sandburg as Lincoln. 

It is interesting to note how section- 
alism is at the heart of many of the 
speeches. But beyond that, your history 
students will begin to see that the past 
does indeed illuminate the present 
when they note certain similarities: 
Washington’s concern for morality in 
office and Washington, D. C.’s lack of 
same; Jefferson's plea for the preserva- 
tion of political minorities and the 
Smith Act, for example; Quincy’s dis- 
trust of new territory and the admission 
of Alaska into the Union; Toombs’ 
warning that the Southern right to pro- 
tect their slave “property” would be 
fought for, and the segregation con- 
troversy; and so on. It is this seeming 
freshness that is one of the appealing 
aspects of these speeches. 

For another, English teachers will 
welcome Great American Speeches as 
really splendid examples of oratory and 
speech writing. Organization, balanced 
argument, periodic sentence, figures of 
speech—all can be readily studied. 

Stunning is the word for this album 
of two records—a glittering addition to 
Caedmon’s repertory. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S 
Schenectadv. N. Y 
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FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP. 





250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 








FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (Filmstrips) you need 
to enrich and vitalize textbook teaching 
are listed in the New 1958 


EDUCATORS GUIDE 
TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 


—Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 





Profit for Your Class 


For quick profits and repeat sales assured 
1 i? a a ed, 








Betty Anne Peanut Crur Cocoanut Cr 

and Creamy Mints, packed in attractive i 
Many School and Church organizations have used 
this profitable, dignified way to raise money 
for their various projects 


BETTY ANNE CANDIES 
126 Mt. Vernon Ave. Haddonfield, N. J. 











Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st-9 


Exposition Press / 38 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


—_ i? 











|of the Americas, N. Y. C. 20 


WHERE TO FIND IT GUIDE 





continued from page 8-T 


42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Safety—P, C, F) 

36. B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1640 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Education, Guidance, Indus- 
try—P, C) 

37. British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Africa, Asia, Great 
Britain: colonial terriotries, current infor- 
mation on British affairs—P, C, L) 

38. British & Irish Railways, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Railroad travel in Brit- 
ish Isles—P, S. > 

39. Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Clothing, Commerce 
Subjects, Health and Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Dental Heatlh—P, C) 


Cc 

40. California Redwood Assn., 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco 11, Calif. (Conser- 
vation, Forestry—P, F) 

41. Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts 
| Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. When re- 
| questing material, write to your nearest 
| Canadian Mission. (Teaching aids on Cana- 
da) 

42. Canadian Gov't. Travel Bureau, Old 
Supreme Court Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Can- 
ada. (Canada—P) 

43. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Political 
Science, Social Studies—P) 

44. Celanese Corp. of America, 180 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Clothing—P) 

45. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Foods and Nutrition, 
Health and Hygiene, Home Economics, Sci- 
ence—P, C, F) 

46. Chase Manhattan 
Moneys of the World, RCA Bidg., 


Bank Museum of 
1254 Ave 

(Money 
booklets available to teachers only—P) 

47. Chicago Natural History Museum, 
| Dept. S, Roosevelt Rd. & Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 5, Ill. (Science—P) 

48. Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., N. Y. C. 19. (Reading: children’s books 
—P, C, L) 

49. China Society of America, 125 E. 65th 
St., N. Y. C. 21. (Asia: China—P, Map: sin- 
gle copies only) 

50. Coats & Clark, Inc., Educational Bu- 
reau, 430 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Home 
Economics: sewing & needlecraft—L) 

51. Columbia University, Graduate School 
of Business, American Assembly, N. Y. C 
27. (Africa, Agriculture, Asia, Atomic En- 
ergy, Economics, Europe, Foreign Aid, In- 
tercultural Relations, Political Science, So- 


| cial Security, U. N., U. S.—P) 


52. Committee for Economic Development, 


| 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Agriculture, 


Economics, Social Studies—P) 
53. Committee on Careers, National League 
for Nursing, 2 Park Ave. N. Y. C. 16 


| (Health and Hygiene—P, F, L) 


54. Crown Zellerbach Corp., 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco 19, Calif. (Paper—P) 


55. Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth 


| Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Europe: Denmark—P) 


56. Ronald Dawson Associates, 545 Fifth 


| Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Radio, Television—S) 


57. T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., 
So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (Dramatics, Ra- 


| dio, Television—S) 


58. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. (Newspapers—M) 

59. Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. (Dramatics—P) 

60. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Advertising Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
(Agriculture, Clothing, Coal, Cotton, Indus- 
try, Plastics, Safety, Salt, Science—P, F) 


E 
61. Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. C. 6. (Trans- 
portation: railroads—P) 
62. Educational Research Bureau, 1129 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





(Economics, Education, Foods & Nutrition, 
Geography, Health and Hygiene, Home 


Economics, Latin America, Maps, Science, 
Social Studies—P, L) 

63. Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Africa, Art, 
Dramtics, Education, English, Europe, Foods 
and Nutrition, Geography, Health and Hy- 
giene, Home Economics, Language Arts, 
Maps, Natural Resources, Reading, Science. 
Teaching, Television, U. S—C, F, R) 

64. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisc. (Publications for sale include guides 
to free films; slidefilms; tapes, scripts, & 
transcriptions; pamphlet materials) 

65. Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (Communication, 
Printing, Railroads, Social Studies, Trans- 
portation, U. S.—F, R) 

66. European Community for Coal and 
Steel, 220 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C 
(Social Studies—P, C, F) 

67. Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 No 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Foods and Nu- 
trition, Home Economics—P, F, L) 


68. Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
33 Liberty St., N. Y. C. (Economics, Social 
Studies, Teaching—P, F, L) 

69. Finland, Embassy of, 1900 24th St., 
N. W., Washington 8, D. C. (Europe: Fin- 
land—P, F) 

70. Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., 1200 Firestone Parkway, 
Akron 17, Ohio. (Rubber—P, F) 

71. Ford Motor Co., Research and Infor- 
mation Dept., The American Rd., Dearborn, 
Mich (Industry: automotive—P; motion 
picture catalogs; material on Ford Motor 
Co. sent to libraries on request). 

72. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Africa, Asia, Atomic Energy, 
Canada, Europe, Latin America, Social 
Studies, U. N.—P, L) 

73. Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-On-Hudson, N. Y. (Econom- 
ics, Political Science—P, M) 

74. Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y C. 36. (Dramatics—S) 

75. French American Cultural Services, 
and Educational Aid, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 21. (Europe: French education—F) 

76. French Embassy, Press and Informa- 
tion Div., 972 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 21 
(Africa, Europe: France—P) 

77. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
N. Y. C. 10. (Language Arts—R) 
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78. General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Ave., 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. (Agriculture, Con- 
sumer Education, Foods and Nutrition, 
Home Economics—P, C, F) 

79. General Motors Corp., Educational Re- 
lations, P. O. Box 177, North End Station 
Detroit. (Driver Education, Guidance, Sci- 
ence, Social Studies, Transportation—P) 

80. Germany, Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of, Information Office, 1742-44 R 
St.. N. W., Washington 9, D. C. (Europe 
Germany—P, C, F, R; write for listings) 

81. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third 
Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Agriculture, Art, Avia- 
tion, Clothing, Communication, Community 
Relations, Conservation, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Dramatics, Education, Foods and Nu- 
trition, Geography, Guidance, Health and 


Hygiene, Intercultural Relations, Music, 
Natural Resources, Photography, Radio, 
Reading, Safety, Science, Social Studies, 


Teaching, Television, UNESCO, U.N., U.S.— 
Pp, c. ¥,. 4, &.. =, ®) 

82. Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 99 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Glass, 
Industry, Social Studies—P, F) 

83. Glass Crafts of America, 
Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Glass—P) 

84. B. F. Goodrich Co., Public Relations 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. (Driver Education, 
Rubber—P) 

85. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio. (Rubber—P) 

86. Graflex, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. (Com- 
munication, Photography—P) 

87. Great Northern Railway, Public Re- 
lations Dept., 175 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. (Railroads, Maps—P) 

88. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 205 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Foods, 
Nutrition—P; limit: 30 copies per teacher) 
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H 
89. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 109 14th St., 
N. W., Mason City, Iowa. (Dramatics—P, S) 
90. Household Finance Corp., Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. (Clothing, Consumer 
Education, Driver Education, Economics, 
Foods and Nutrition, Health and Hygiene, 
Home Economics, Social Studies—P, F, L) 


I 
91. Inland Steel Co., 30 W. Monroe St., 
hicago 3, Ill. (Steel—P, C) 
92. Institute for Democratic 
515 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 
tural Relations—R) 

93. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Commerce Subjects, 
Consumer Education, Guidance, Home Eco- 
nomics, Social Studies—P, C, F, L) 

94. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 
E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Safety: explosives 

Cae 

95. International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Publications Section, 
1818 H St.. N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(Social Studies: international organizations 

P, Posters) 

96. International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, Educational Dept., 1710 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 19. (Civil Rights, Clothing, 
Consumer Education, Economics, Adult Ed- 
ucation, Labor, Political Science, Social 
Security, Social Studies, Trade Unions—P, 
F, L, R, M) 

97. Italian State Tourist Office, 21 E. 5lst 
St.. N. ¥. C. 22. (Europe: Italy—P) 


Education, 
(Intercul- 


J 
98. Japan Tourist Assn., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. (Asia: Japan—P, C, F) 


99. Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J. (Driver Education, Health and Hy- 
giene, Safety—P, C, F) 

100. Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 2 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. (Conserva- 
tion, Economics, Education, Natural Re- 
sources, Social Studies, Teaching—P, F, L) 


K 

101. Kellogg Co., Home Economics Serv- 
ices, Battle Creek, Mich. (Consumer Edu- 
cation, Foods and Nutrition, Health and 
Hygiene, Home Economics, Industry, Social 
Studies, Wheat—P) 

102. Kimberly-Clark Corp., Educational 
Dept., Neenah, Wisc. (Health and Hygiene 
—P, C, F) 

103. Eastman Kodak Co., Sales Service 
Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(Photography—P, F) 


L 

104. Latin American Studio, P. O. Box 
3097, Santa Barbara, Calif. (California: his- 
tory prints) 

105. League of Women Voters of the 
U.S., 1026 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Conservation, Political Science, Ra- 
dio, Television, U. N., International Rela- 
tions—P, for sale) 

106. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 
3, Ohio. (Glass—P) 


M 
107. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd St., N. Y. C. 28. (Art—P, C, M) 
108. Minneapolis Grain Exchange, Grain 


Exchange Blidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
(Agriculture, Economics, Wheat—P, C, S) 
N 
109. National Assn. for Mental Health, 


10 Columbus Circle, N. Y. C. 19. (Guidance, 
Health and Hygiene—P, F) 

110. National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1771 
N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Radio, 
Television—P) 

111. National Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 
E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Economics, Guid- 
ance, Social Studies—L) 

112. National Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Driver Education, Education, Eng- 
lish, Guidance, Photography, Social Stu- 
dies, Student Activities—M, S) 

113. National Audubon Society, Audubon 


Junior Clubs, 1130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 28 
(Conservation, Natural Resources, Science 
—P, L) 

114. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., N. Y. C. 38. (Safety: fire—P, F) 

115. National Broadcasting Co., Informa- 
tion Dept., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 
(Radio, Television—P, L) 

116. National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Consumer Edu- 
cation, Foods and Nutrition, Fruits, Home 
Economics, Teaching—P, C, L) 

117. National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Education, Guid- 
ance, Labor—P, L, M) 

118. National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, 9 E. 40th St.. N. Y. C. 16. (Com- 
munication, Community Relations, Educa- 
tion, Teaching—L) 

119. National Coal Assn., Public Relations 
Div., Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C 
(Coal, Conservation, Guidance, Industry, 
Natural Resources—P, C, F, L) 





NATIONAL COAL 


National Coal Assn., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. Write for 
list of free teaching aids on coal, coal 
mining, and the uses of coal. 





120. National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, (NEA) 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (Safety—P, C, F, L) 

121. National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Field and Program Service, 43 
W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. (Community Relations, 
Intercultural Relations—P, C, F, L, S) 

122. National Council for the Social Stu- 
dies, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Social Studies—L) 

123. National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, III. 
(Communication, Education, English, Guid- 
ance, Language Arts, Reading, Teaching, 
TV—P, F, R, M) 

124. National Dairy Council, 111 No. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Agriculture, Dairy, 
Foods and Nutrition, Health and Hygiene. 
Home Economics—L) 

125. National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Education, 
Teaching—P, C, F, L, M) 


126. National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 301 E. 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. 17. 
(Health and Hygiene, Science: biological, 


Social Studies—P, C, F, L, S) 

127. National Geographic Society, School 
Service Div., 1146 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Geography, Science, Social 
Studies—L) 

128. National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 460 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Economics: 
weekly charts free to teachers) 

129. National Planning Assn., 1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Asia, Atomic Energy, Eco- 
nomics, Industry, Labor, Latin America, 
Petroleum, Political Science, Rubber—P) 

130. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (Agricul- 
ture—P) 

131. National Safety Council, 425 No 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Safety—P, 
C, F, L, M. S) 

132. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren & Adults, 2023 Ogden Ave., Chicago 
12, Ill. (Foods and Nutrition, Guidance, 
Health and Hygiene, Music, Safety, Social 
Studies—P, C, F) 

133. National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. (Dramatics, 
Education, Music, Photography, Radio, 
Teaching, TV—P, M) 

134. National Wildlife Federation, Servic- 
ing Div., 232 Carroll St., N. W., Washington 
12, D. C. (Conservation, Education, Forestry, 
Natural Resources, Social Studies, Teach- 
ing—P) 

135. Netherlands Information Service, 711 
Third Ave., N. Y. C. 17. (Europe: The 
Netherlands—P, C) 

136. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
— 3 Y. C. 5. (Economics, Social Studies 

137. Norway, Embassy of, Cultural Coun- 
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Pockethooks* and 
Pamphlets in the 


LIVING 
DEMOCRACY 
SERIES 


THE ISMS AND YOU* 

THEY MADE A NATION 

IT HAS BEEN DONE! 
CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM* 
LIBERTY AND THE LAW 

GET INTO THE GAME! 

MEN TO REMEMBER 

THE “X” GOES HERE 

WHAT ABOUT WAR?* 


are vividly written for 


Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 


THE CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 

or from 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


*Three for $1.00 Single copies 45¢ 





NOW... 


“LEARNING ABOUT 


SOILS WATER 


CONSERVATION" 





ADRIAN 
C. FOX 


Educational 
Relations Specialist 

United States Soil 
Conservation Service 


GEORGE E. ROTTER 


Curriculum Coordinator and 
Director of Conservation Education 
Nebraska State Department of Education 






For city, town and rural ele- 
mentary and junior high pupils 
for correlation with language 
arts, social studies and science, 
It provides instruction in: 

@ Organizing ideas 

@ Wise use of natural resources 

@ Appreciation of the land 

@ Enrichment activities 


veacuer's mana. only SUC 


less USUAL QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


JOHNSEN PUBLISHING CO, 
1135 R St. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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selor, 3516 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D. C. (Europe: Norway—P, C, F) 

138. Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 16. (Foods and Nutrition— 


P, L) 
eo) 


139. Office of Defense and Civilian Mobili- 
zation, Education Relations Director, Battle 
Creek, Mich. (Civil Defense—P, F, L) 


P 

140. Pakistan, Embassy of, Information 
Div., 2201 R St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
(Asia: Pakistan—P, F) 

141. Palmer Co., 349 Lincoln St., Hingham 
Mass. (Education, English—P, C) 

142. Pan American Union, Division of 
Education, Washington 6, D.C. (Agriculture, 
Art, Central America, Copper, Economics, 
Education, Foods and Nutrition, Forestry, 
Fruits, Geography, Industry, Intercultural 
Relations, Latin America, Lumbering, 
Metals, Music, Natural Resources, Petro- 
leum, Rubber, Social Studies, Sugar, Wool, 
South America, West Indies—P, C, F, L, M) 

143. Pan American World Airways, Edu- 
cational Services, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Africa, Asia, 
Australia, Aviation, Central America, Edu- 
cational Travel, Europe, Geography, Hawaii, 
Latin America, Social Studies—P, L) 

144. Personal Products Corp., Educational 
Director, Milltown, N. J. (He2lth and Hy- 
giene—P, C, F) 

145. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N. 
J. (Guidance: occupational information—P) 

146. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Public 
Relations Dept., 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass, Paint—P) 

147. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. (Dramatics—M, catalog) 

148. President’s Committee on Scientists 
& Engineers, Washington 25, D. C. (Com- 
munity Relations, Teaching—P, L) 

149. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St., N. Y¥. C. 16. (Africa, Aviation, Civil 
Rights, Community Relations, Conservation, 
Consumer Education, Economics, Education, 
Guidance, Health and Hygiene, Home Eco- 
nomics, Intercultural Relations, Political 
Science, Social Studies, U.N—P, F) 


R 

150. Radio Corp. of America, Educational 
Services, Camden 2, N. J. (Music, Science 
—P, C) 

151. Readers’ Choice, Budget Book Serv- 
ice, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. (English, 
Reading: paperbound books for all ages— 
catalog) 

S 


152. Scholastic Book Bazaars, 33 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (English, Language Arts, 
Social Studies—P, C, L, S) 

153. Science Research Associates, 57 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (Atomic Energy, 
Commerce Subjects, Conservation, Forestry, 
Guidance, Home _ Economics, Industry, 
Metals, Science—P, C) 

154. Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. (Science—P, C, F, 
L, M) 

155. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 301 Ave. H, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
(Education, Science, Teaching—P) 

156. Shell Oil Co., Public Relations, 50 
W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 20. (Petroleum—P, 
Safety—F) 

157. Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (International 
Relations—P) 

158. Swedish National Travel Office, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. (Europe: Sweden— 
Map, F) 

159. Swift & Co., Agricultural Research 
Department, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Ill. (Livestock and Meat Packing Industry 
—P) 

160. Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 W. 
49th St., N. Y. C. 20; 661 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. (Europe: Switzerland— 
F) 


T 

161. Teen Age Book Club, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. 36. (English, Reading: junior and 
senior high school—P, C) 

162. Temple University, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Curriculum Laboratory, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Education—L) 

163. Tufts Univ., Civic Education Center, 


Medford 55, Mass. (Social Studies—P) 

164. Turkish Information Office, 444 E. 
52nd St., N. Y. C. 22. (Europe: Turkey, U.N. 
—P, C) 

U 


165. Underwood Corp.. Business Education 
Div., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 16. (Education: 
business subjects—P, C, L) 

166. United Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38. Ill. (Aviation, Hawaii, Trans- 
portation—P, C, F, L) 

167. United Communitv Funds and Coun- 
cils of America, 345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17 
(Community Relations, Community Plan- 
ning, Citizenship Training, Health & Hv- 
giene, Recreation, Social Security, Social 
Stucies. Social Welfare—P, L, M) 

168. United Fruit Co., Educational Dept.. 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C. 6. (Central 
America, Consumer Education. Foods and 
Nutrition, Fruits, Geogravhy, Latin Amer- 
ica, Shivving, Social Studies—P, F. L) 

169. United Nations. Office of Public In- 
formation, Radio and Visual Information 
Div.. N. Y. C. 17. (U. N.—P. C, F, L) 

170. U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Educational Services Branch, 1717 H St.. 
N. W.. Washington 25, D. C. (Atomic Energy 
—P, F) 

171. U. S. Committee for the U. N., 816 
2ist St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (U.N 
—P) 

172 U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Div. of Education & Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Conservation, For- 
estry, Natural Resources, Science—P, C. F. 
L) 

173. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Information Div., Ed. 
Relations Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Agriculture, Conservation, Education, 
Science, Social Studies, Teaching—P, C) 

174. U. S. Dept. of the Air Force: Com- 
mander, 3500th USAF Recruiting Wing. 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
(Guidance: career opportunities—P, C, F) 

175. U. S. Dept. of the Army, Adjutant 
General, Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN 
(Guidance: military service—P, F) 

176. U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. (Africa, Art, Australia, Canada, 
Education, Foods and Nutrition, Latin 
America—L; Atomic Energy, Aviation, 
Civil Defense, Conservation, Education, 
English, Home Economics, Language Arts, 
Photography, Radio, Reading, Science, 
Teaching, Television—P) 

177. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Div. of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. (Eco- 
nomics, Guidance, Labor—P, send for list 
of publications) 

178. U. S. Dept. of the Treasury, Savings 
Bonds Div., Ed. Section, Washington 25, D. 
C. (Economics, Social Studies—P, C, F) 

179. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Div. of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Many subjects: write for price lists 
of government publications—P, for sale) 


"i 
180. Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
1011 E. Tremont Ave., N. Y. C. 60. (Guid- 
ance, Social Studies—P) 


Ww 

181. West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., Edu- 
cational Director, 1410 S. W. Morrison St., 
Portland 5, Ore. (Conservation, Construc- 
tion Industry, Forestry, Industry, Lumber- 
ing, Natural Resources—P, C, F) 

182. Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
(Home Economics, Sugar—P, F; distribution 
limited to states west of the Mississippi, 
plus Ill. and Wisc. 

183. Western Pine Assn., 510 Yeon Bldg, 
Portland 4, Ore. (Conservation, Forestry, 
Industry, Lumbering—P, F, L) 

184. Western Union Telegraph Co., Em- 
ployee Relations Dept. 60 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Cc. 13. (Communication—P, F) 

185. Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 
So. Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. (Dra- 
matics, Speech—P) 

186. Wildroot Co., Inc., P. O. Box 92, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. (Health and Hygiene—P) 

187. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
N. Y. C. 52. (Publishers of guides to films 
and filmstrips on all subjects) 








188. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Curriculum Coordinator, State 
Capitol, Madison 2, Wisc. (Education—-P) 

189. Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. (Political Science, 
Social Studies, U.N., U. S.—P, L) 

190. The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 W. 46th 
St., N. Y. C. 36. (Clothing, Home Economics, 
Wool—P, F, L) 





(Key: “P” stands for producer, “D” 
for distributor; “si” and “sd” mean 


silent and sound, respectively. Unless 
otherwise noted, films from these sources 
are l6mm sound, usually for rent or 
sale.) 


American Museum of Natural History 
(D), Central Park West at 79th St., N. Y. C. 
24. (Natural science, history, social studies, 
etc.; some filmstrips for service charge and 
sale.) 

Association Films (D), 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 17. (Wide variety of 16mm sound 
films, most in color available for free-loan 
and rental: health and safety, science, 
social studies, industry, home economics, 
business and economics, communications, 
sports and recreation, vocations, travel, 
etc.) 

Baily Films, Inc. (P and D), 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Bray Studios, Inc. (P and D), 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C. 19. (Varied subjects—health, 
hygiene, physiology, chemistry, biology, 
aviation, vocational training, nature and 
geography subjects, etc.; si, sd, list of in- 
structional free loan films for classroom.) 

Bureau of Communication Research, Inc 
(D), 267 W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 1. (Fire Pre- 
vention, home economics, medical subjects; 
some free loan films.) 

Bureau of Mines (P and D), Graphic Serv- 
ices, 4800 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
(Mining, state resources; loan only.) 

Business Education Films, Film Center 
Bidg., 630 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C. 36. (Film 
rental library for all business subjects.) 
Booking Dept., 4607 16th St., Brooklyn 4, 
n. F. 

Carlin Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 
19. (Films for children and adults on peo- 
ples of the world; color, sd.) 

Cathedral Films (P and D), 140 No. Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, Calif. (Color and b&w, 
si, sd; religious, Bible stories, Christmas 
films; filmstrips.) 

Churchill-Wexler Film Productions (P 
and D), 801 No. Seward St., Los Angeles 
38, Calif. (Science and social studies; sale 
only.) 

Columbia University Press (P and D), 
Center for Mass Communication, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 25. 

Contemporary Fims, Inc. (D), 267 W. 25th 
St.. N. ¥. C. 1. (Film classics, documen- 
taries, art, mental health, children’s films.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. (Classroom films on 
guidance, natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
physical education, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; usually 11 min., 
b&w, or color.) 

Pat Dowling Pictures (P and D), 1056 So 
Robertson Blivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
(Special subjects, elementary science, social 
studies; sale only; films and filmstrips.) 

Dudley Pictures Corp. (P), 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (Indus- 
trial, educational, theatrical films; color, 
sd, some 35mm.) 

Educational Films Library Assn. (D), 345 
E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Number of edu- 
cationally produced films.) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (P and 
D), Wilmette, Ill. (Classroom films and film- 


(Continued on page 18-T) 
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To Read Aloud 


Today marks the birthday of Johnny 
Appleseed—one of our gentler American 
folk heroes. This excerpt from Vachel 
Lindsay’s “In Praise of Johnny Apple- 
seed” catches the greatness of the 
heritage he left us. 


In a pack on his back, 

In a deerhide sack, 

The beautiful orchards of the past, 

The ghosts of all the forests and 
the groves, 

In that pack on his back, 

In that a on sack; 

Tomorrow's peaches, 
cherries, 

Tomorrow's grapes and red rasp- 
berries; 

Seeds and tree souls, previous things, 

Feathered with microscopic wings; 

And the apple, green, red, and 
white, 

Sun of his day and his night. 


and 


pears, 


From Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems 
by Vachel Lindsay. Used by permission 
of The Macmillan Company (1927). 


Little Brother of the Wilderness, by 
Meridel Le Sueur (Knopf, 1947), is an 
excellent story either to read aloud or 
put into the hands of middle graders. 

Older students will enjoy Mabel 
Leigh Hunt’s Better Known As Johnny 
Appleseed (Lippincott, 1950). 


And the Greatest of These .. . 
You might grow weary if you stopped 
to think of all the hurdles you are go- 
ing to help boys and girls over, under, 
around, and beyond during this school 
year. Some of these will be in the area 
of academic learnings. More will turn 
up outside the bounds of the stated 
curriculum. As once more you start this 
task of helping boys and girls develop 
and mature, you might remind yourself 
of the following “teacher talents” which 
need to be kept in reserve. 
>The willingness to “stand by” just in 
case help is needed—stand by without 
interfering. 
»The ability to love and accept every 
child as he is, while you sense what 
he can be. 
pThat saving bit of humor which adds 
a light touch. 
>The time to be an avid listener. 
pOne eye that doesn’t see quite every- 
thing and an ear that misses what you 
shouldn’t hear. 








Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


pYour consistency, with rare and happy 
lapses. 

p>The fact that you are only human— 
and make mistakes, too. 

p>The respect you show each individual 
—and the dignity with which you treat 
them. 

pYour resolve to work with each mem- 
ber of your class with faith, hope, and 
no little charity, 


What Was That | Said? 


I think I mentioned the word “nos- 
talgia” in last week’s issue—something 
about fall and the beginning of school. 
Since that time all traces of that par-| 
ticularly poignant malady have disap-| 
peared, for once more I am teaching | 
school. Mornings are spent at New York | 
University with a group of pre- and in- | 
service teachers—plus a principal and a} 
dietitian. The subject—Children’s Liter- | 
ature, of course. 

Some place on the way up Fifth Ave- | 
nue I suddenly change hats, and thus 
begins the day’s work on Explorer and 
“Sharing Time.” Wish there were time 
to ponder the question of whether I am 
really an editor—or a teacher who has 
found another medium for her favorite 
kind of work. Or—maybe I just never 
did like wearing only one hat. 
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Help Develop Understanding 


AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 


Plan to use these or other , films, 





or g aids 
in your classes or code apuaget 
16MM SOUND FILMS 
Union Democracy. 28 mins. B&W 


Features proceedings of the 2nd AFL- 

CIO convention. Newsreel and TV 
footage presents committee meetings 
and floor debates leading to decisions 
to expel or put on probation 5 AFL- 
CIO unions charged with corrupt 


practices, and to make policy reso- 
lutions. Rental $3.00. 
Push Buttons and People. 18 mins. 


B&W Presents Walter Reuther, Presi- 
dent, United Automobile Workers and 
vice president AFL-CIO answering 
questions about automation made to 
him by members of the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Anti-Trust and Monop- 


oly Legislation. Illustrated by film 
footage of automated production 
operations. Rental $2.50. 

PAMPHLETS 

Why Have Public Schools? Ap- 
proaches question from _ different 
points of view. Emphasizes labor's 


position in supporting a federal aid 
program. 5 pp folder. 


Summary of Six Ethical Practices 
Codes Adopted by the AFL-CIO. 
One page summary of standards set 
by AFL-CIO to help insure free, 
democratic unions. 

Anti-Labor Laws vs Sound Economic 
Growth warns against false promises 
and discusses common sense factors 
for economic expansion and develop- 
ment of communities. 8 pp. June- 
July, 1958, “Labor’s Economic Re- 
view.” 

This is the AFL-CIO introduction to 
structure, purposes and policies. 10 
pp folder. 

Why Unions? Simple explanation of 
the role of unions in our society. 
18 pp. 

Write for kit of AFL-CIO publications. 
AFL-CIO EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
815 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 











—Mary HaArBAGE 
Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 


” Cestsiion Salence Mentter 
“The new bus is part of the current 
stress on science. The kids love it.” 








Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you con obtain high royalties 
ond wide literary recognition. 


AUTHORS: 


HOW TO 


Send for your free copy of How 

To Publish Your Book and leern 
your monuscript can be 

printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. SO9, 200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
tele} @: 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative ~. who offers authors 
early publi cote, ie "designed national 
Gierioaton. and auritully books. 
<a —-_ welcomed. te, or Fund your 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, wee, 
. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 17, NM. Y. 























Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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At Our 
i] Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 










The other day, from out of a circular 
on our desk peered the friendly, fa- 
miliar face of Bob Hope. Just visible 
were the fingers of his left hand, hold- 
ing a check for the amount of “one 
buck.” Then we read: 

“Want to keep politics clean? Don’t 
pass the buck—give a buck . . . to the 
party of your choice.” 

This headline signifies the 1958 non- 
partisan national drive of the American 
Heritage Foundation. For eleven years 
this non-profit educational organization 
has been conducting programs to de- 
velop “a greater awareness and a 
keener appreciation of the advantages 
we have in this country.” 

Its current drive to broaden public 
financial support of our vital two-party 
system—and hence give us more elected 
officials not bound to special interests 
—is the fifth the Foundation has under- 
taken. The first was the Freedom Train, 
that wonderful exhibit of Americana. 

Others, which Scholastic Magazines 
has enthusiastically supported, have 
been aimed primarily at getting people 
to vote. 

The first of these campaigns played 
a part in the record turnout at the polls 
in 1952, when 11 million more Amer- 
icans voted than had ever voted in a 
single election before. In 1956 a similar 
drive was also successful. 

Scholastic Magazines assisted that 
year by encouraging its subscribers to 
enroll in the Election Volunteer Pro- 
gram. We were proud to be awarded 
a national citation by the American 
Heritage Foundation “for the most ef- 
fective, sustained coverage by a maga- 
zine in the 1956 National Non-partisan 
‘Register, Inform Yourself, and Vote’ 
Program.” 

This year, taking up the challenge of 
the “Give a Buck” campaign, Repub- 
lican and Democratic party workers are 
making a house-to-house canvass for 
contributions of a dollar or more. In 
hopes of seeing fewer large, and more 
small, contributors to the coffers of 
either party, we wish these workers 
well. 

Scholastic salutes the American Her- 
itage Foundation’s worthy efforts. We 
hope to contribute further to citizenship 
education by the special “America 
Votes” issue of the social studies maga- 
zines October 17. 


President and Publisher 
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strips on sciences, geography, American 
history, arts, music, health, social studies, 
home economics, mathematics, athletics, 
child study.) 

Film Associates of California (P and D), 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

Films, Inc. (D), 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Entertainment films; rental.) 

Films of the Nations (D), 62 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. (International understanding, 
social studies, art, nature studies, travel.) 

Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P and D), 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Na- 
ture films, particularly on birds; si and sd.) 

Paul Hoefler Productions (P and D), 1122 
Kline St., La Jolla, Calif. (Elementary and 
secondary subjects; sale.) 

Ideal Pictures, Inc. (D), 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Feature, Western, re- 
ligious, educational, free-loan films.) 

Institute of Visual Training, Inc. (P and 
D), 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Free-loan 
films on geography, health, history, home 
economics, science, social studies, vocational 
training, etc.; sd, some color.) 

International Film Bureau (D), 57 E 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (Primarily a 
sales source for films of art, child care, 
distributive education, drama, education, 
elementary science, foreign languages, men- 
tal health and social science; also filmstrips, 
cabinets, cases, reels, screens, and Spanish 
records.) 

International Film Foundation (P and D), 
345 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. 17. (Documentary 
films on Japan, China, Pacific Islands, 
Russia, Poland, Italy; social studies, inter- 
national relations, etc. Julien Bryanmade 
films.) 

The Jam Handy Organization (P and D) 
2821 E. Grand Blivd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Pri- 
mary, elem., and secondary science, read- 
ing, music, guidance, social studies, English, 
mathematics, teacher training, vocational 
subjects; filmstrips and motion pictures.) 

Knowledge Builders (P and D), Visual 
Education Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y. 
(Classroom films.) 

Carl F. Mahnke Productions, Inc. (P and 
D), 215 E. Third St., Des Moines, Iowa 
(Vocational guidance films; filmstrips.) 

Modern Talking Picture Service (D), 3 
FE. 54th St., N. Y¥. C. 22. (Free films on 
science, home economics, social studies, 
agriculture, industrial art, vocational guid- 
ance, assembly programs.) 

National Education Assn., Div. of Adult 
Education Service (also National Training 
Laboratories), 1201 16th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Film Board of Canada (P and 
D), 680 Fifth Ave., Suite 819, N. Y. C. 19 
(Also filmstrips.) 

National Safety Council (P and D), 425 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (Films, 
filmstrips on safety education, sd.) 

Rembrandt Film Library (P and D), 267 
W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 1. (Varied Subjects.) 

Shilin Film Service Corp., 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Free-loan films issued by P. 
Lorillard Co. treating Indians of America; 
sd, color.) 

Sterling-Movies, U. S. A., Inc. (D), 43 W 
6ist St., N. Y. C. 23. (Free sd films, mostly 
color.) 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
(D), Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th 
St., N. Y¥. C. 27. (Teacher education; films, 
pamphlets, reference books, standardized 
tests.) 

Teaching Film Custodians (D), 25 W. 43rd 
St., N.Y. C. 36. (Short subjects and excerpts 
from feature motion pictures, produced by 
member co.’s of M.P.A. of America, selected 
for school use by committees representing 
nat’l curriculum organizations.) 

United Nations, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Film and Visual Information Div., 
U. N., N. Y¥. C. 17. (Films produced to in- 
terpret U. N. and world problems; also 
information on films for international and 
U. N. study; U.N. filmstrips available from 
McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept.) 

United World Films (P and D), 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 29. (Instructional films; cur- 





riculum integrated with sciences, social 
studies, geography, child psychology, fine 
arts, track and field. Official distributor of 

. S. government films—U. S. Office of 
Education and 17 government agencies; in- 
dustrial and vocational training; documen- 
tary, agriculture, science, history, and avi- 
ation films, etc; free films, sponsored by 
industry.) 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, Motion Picture Service (P and 
D), Washington 25, D. C. (Films on agricul- 
ture, home economics, forestry; filmstrips 
available only by purchase from Photo 
Lab., 3825 Georgia Ave., N. W., Washington 
11, D. C. 

Wayne State University, College of Edu- 
cation. Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau (P and D), Detroit 2, Mich. (Teacher 
education, foreign language education, and 
social studies; filmstrips, recordings; for 
preview or sale.) 

Yale University Press Film Service, 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 


Filmstrip Sources 

American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (Social sciences for jr. and sr. high; 
filmstrips only.) 

Artisan Productions (P and D), P. O. Box 
1827, Hollywood 28, Calif. (Intercultural 
relations.) 

The Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc. (D), Val- 
halla, N. Y. (Social studies, business, sports, 
etc.; 35mm filmstrips, sale only. Also A-V 
equipment, accessories; records.) 

Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union St., 
Hackensack, N. J. (History, history of art, 
culture, geography, social science, etc.; 
slides, b&w and color; 35mm _ filmstrips.) 

Filmfax Productions (P and D), 10 E. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. (Social studies; sale only.) 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
C. 20. (Filmstrips for sale only; 35mm single 
frame, si.) 

Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmont 
Ave., El Cerrito, Calif. (Social studies and 
science.) 

Museum Extension Service (P and D), 10 
E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. (Social studies, 
color, sale only; filmstrips only.) 

New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities (P and D), Times Square, N. Y.C 
36. (Current events; 35mm filmstrips, sale 
only.) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. (Cata- 
logue covering lit., language arts, social 
studies, sciences, mathematics, health and 
physical education, vocations, fine arts, etc. 
—filmstrips and 2x2 slides, b&w and color.) 

Visual Sciences, Box 599 ST, Suffern, N. Y. 
(Jr. and sr. high school and elementary 
science, atomic energy; “How to Study,” 
“Safety” and other filmstrips.) 





American Library Assn., 0 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (Folk tales—dise recordings) 

Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (Great literature, children’s classics 
—disc, 16 rpm audio books) 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. 3. (Language arts and music for elemen- 
tary and high school—disce recordings) 

B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League, 515 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. (Human rela- 
tions-—disec recordings) 

Bremner Records, Wilmette 5, Ill. (Re- 
medial reading, arithmetic—disc recordings) 

Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C. (Poetry, prose, drama—disc recordings) 

Center for Mass Communication, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
C. 25. (Human rights, mental health—disc 
recordings) 

Chandler Recordings, Inc., 277 W. 12th 
St., N. ¥. C. 14. (Literature, history, folk 
music—dise recordings) 

(Continued on page 20-T) 
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states will be determined by the ratio 
of the state’s school-age population 
(ages 5-17) to the school-age popula- 
tion of the nation. No state will get less 
than $20,000 a year. After the first fiscal 
year of the program, states will be re- 
quired to match Federal funds on a 
50-50 basis. 

Another section of the bill provides 
$28,000,000 to support special institutes 
designed to improve the qualifications 
of high school guidance counselors and 
to prepare teachers for guidance work. 


Improving and expanding language 
teaching: This provides for the estab- 
lishment of language centers and insti- 
tutes. Centers would be set up under 
contract with colleges and universities, 
with the government and the institu- 
tions equally sharing the cost. Purpose: 
to teach foreign languages needed by 
government, industry or education, for 
which adequate instruction is not read- 
ily available in the U.S. 

Center programs, however, will not 
be confined solely to language instruc- 
tion. They may cover history, political 
science, economics, sociology, ge- 
ography and anthropology of the for- 
eign country. 

Language institutes would also be set 
up by contract with colleges and uni- 
versities, but the government will bear 
the entire cost. Institutes will provide 
advanced training for persons who plan 
to teach modern foreign languages in 
elementary or secondary schools, or who 
will be engaged in the training of teach- 
ers for these fields. Emphasis will be 
on new teaching methods and instruc- 
tional material. 

Individuals attending these institutes 
and preparing to teach or supervise the 
teaching of any modern foreign lan- 
guage in public schools, will be eligible 
for a stipend of $75 a week, plus an ad- 
ditional $15 weekly per dependent. 


Audio-visual aids: This section of the 
measure, which carries a total authoriza- 
tion of $18,000,000, creates an “Ad- 
visory Committee on New Educational 
Media” within the structure of the U.S. 
Office of Education. The Commissioner 
of Education will serve as chairman of 
the 14-member committee. With the ad- 
vice of the committee, the Commis- 
sioner will make grants or enter con- 
tracts for research and experiments 
aimed at developing more effective 
audio-visual techniques and methods. 


Establishing national defense fellow- 
ships: Between now and next June, the 
U.S. Education Commissioner is author- 
ized to award 1,000 fellowships. During 
each of the following three years, the 
annual total will be 1,500. 

















Loans to For acquisition Guidance, Vocational Total 
Students of —— Counseling Education allotment* 
minor and Testing 
remodeling 

Aleb. $ 701,618 $1,783,576 $ 323,018 $ 419,970 $3,375,572 
Ariz. 314,333 529,408 106,026 73,923 1,089,322 
Ark. 376,461 982,021 177,850 312,759 1,923,982 
Calif. 4,525,953 3,035,794 1,099,783 683,661 10,128,750 
Colo. 642,167 622,411 144,028 124,677 1,632,505 
Conn. 658,751 494,064 178,990 131,643 1,667,683 
Del. 92,281 95,458 34,582 69,096 337,218 
D.C. 564,265 141,629 51,303 74,073 891,685 
Fla. 842,774 1,374,899 318,458 223,359 2,926,170 
Ga. 778,125 2,068,942 374,701 447,516 3,819,338 
Idaho 180,580 336,824 62,704 87,753 698,071 
im. 2,420,267 2,157,350 771,824 629,130 6,958,772 
Ind. 1,380,328 1,611,010 392,182 392,031 4,091,917 
lowa 902,270 1,122,769 241,314 345,447 2,815,022 
Kons. 771,937 799,006 180,130 222,105 2,105,099 
Ky. 613,319 1,651,358 299,077 427,515 3,204,021 
Le. 832,243 1,668,165 302,117 297,576 3,404,597 
Maine 180,962 405,561 82,845 92,508 848,663 
Md. 645,407 928,360 247,394 180,060 2,248,153 
Mass. 1,976,636 1,205,291 382,682 259,170 4,353,869 
Mich. 2,023,643 2,471,073 677,959 516,882 6,347,754 
Minn. 1,069,933 1,354,914 294,137 351,087 3,373,789 
Miss. 520,273 1,265,279 229,153 397,368 2,518,513 
Mo. 1,124,704 1,371,059 344,680 423,969 3,600,658 
Mont. 186,431 278,033 61,183 81,009 655,153 
Nebr. 453,329 562,297 121,607 | 174,240 1,415,981 
Nev. 34,541 58,729 21,281 69,096 208,435 
N.H. 195,184 204,228 47,503 69,096 590,140 
N. J. 850,627 1,209,477 438,165 262,689 3,332,059 
N. M. 197,817 482,607 87,405 80,970 921,246 
N.Y. 4,935,583 3,427,066 1,241,532 856,434 12,316,565 
N.C. 1,094,213 2,459,208 445,385 604,791 4,773,296 
N. Dak. 199,887 344,126 62,324 114,702 768,152 
Ohio 2,167,297 2,741,395 778,664 646,164 7,105,155 
Okle. 871,599 1,054,818 205,592 268,011 2,495,207 
Oreg. 581,029 634,370 152,009 153,405 1,612,914 
Pa. 2,804,019 3,447,713 905,972 774,429 9,047,697 
R.1. 251,394 230,446 66,124 73,374 729,840 
3.¢. 520,025 1,399,574 253,474 307,629 2,578,464 
$. Dak. 216,718 353,977 64,224 113,169 796,939 
Tenn. 872,634 1,823,421 330,239 447,564 3,623,445 
Texas 2,728,794 4,104,650 842,888 750,525 8,894,901 
Utah 478,644 454,722 85,125 69,096 1,121,020 
Vt. 158,460 169,325 33,822 69,096 477,548 
Va. 764,939 1,718,238 342,020 392,139 3,393,921 
Wash. 835,776 886,312 233,713 209,139 2,320,822 
W. Va. 418,045 1,101,619 199,511 249,648 2,057,840 
Wis. 1,072,409 1,447,130 334,039 373,431 3,670,732 
Wyo. 76,215 130,298 29,262 69,096 330,464 
Alaska 10,666 69,096 ed 
Hawaii 114,514 71,370 ee 
Puerto Rico 265,211 376,842 ee 
Virgin Is. 20,472 - 
Guam 1,350 * 
Canal Zone 3,420 ae 

















*Other authorizations, not shown in this table, are included in the total. 


**Total allotments for these areas are not available as this issue goes to press. The new law does not specifically 
authorize funds for equipment or guidance, but the U.S. Commissioner of Education may allocate additional 
funds to these territories at his discretion, depending on type of need. 
Scholastic Teacher table based on information provided by “Education U.S.A.” and the U.S. Office of Education. 


Fellowships are good for up to three 
years of graduate study. They provide: 
$2,000 for the first year of graduate 
study, $2,200 for the second, and $2,400 
for the third, plus $400 a year extra for 
each dependent. In addition, the uni- 
versity may get—under certain condi- 
tions—up to $2,500 for each student at- 
tending on a fellowship. 


Even while Office of Education officials 
were working out details of the im- 
portant new Federal program, Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick issued a 
report pointing up the record pressures 
now facing the nation’s schools and col- 
leges. Its highlights: 























Total school and college enrollment 
for 1958-59 will be about 45,000,000 
—1,750,000 over last year. 
Enrollment in kindergarten through 
eighth grade will go to 31,793,000, a 
gain of 1,000,000 pupils since last fall. 
High school enrollment will jump by 
nearly 500,000 to total 8,880,000. 
Colleges and universities will hit a 
new high of 3,623,000, a one-year in- 
crease of about 173,000. 

To meet the increased enrollment and 
to replace emergency teachers and 
those who left the field, Derthick said, 
the nation’s schools this year needed 
245,000 additional qualified teachers. 
However, they got less than half. 
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Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. (Distributes re- 
cordings of all manufacturers; request free 
catalogues on school stationery) 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y 
C. 19. (Poetry, literature, folk music, his- 
tory, music—dise recordings) 

Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 10. (Languages—disc recordings) 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 
Abernathy Dr., Los Angeles 45, Calif. (Read- 
ing improvement. the Gifted—disc record- 
ings) 

Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 1. (Historical dramatizations 
--disc recordings) 

Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., N. Y.C 
36. (Culture of all peoples—disce recordings, 
pre-recorded tapes) 

Kent State Univ., 
Kent, Ohio. (All educational 
recorded tapes) 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to the VFW, Nat'l 
Hdas., 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 11, Mo 
(American history: patriotism—discs) 

Lewellen’s Productions, 400 Hill Ave., 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. (Atomic energy, mental 
health—dise recordings and slide films) 

Lyrichord Discs, Inc., 141 Perry St., N. Y 
C. 14. (Classical, folk music—dise record- 
ings) 

National Council of Teachers of English 
704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. (Poetry 
and literature—dise recordings) 

Newbery Award Records, 221 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 3. (Dramatized recordings of 
Newbery Medal books—disc recordings) 

Pentron Corp., 777 So. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. 

Period Music Co., 304 E. 74th St., N. Y¥. C 
(Classical and folk music, readings by La 
Comedie Francaise, backgrounds of famous 
composers—disc recordings) 

Poetry Records, 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
17. (Poetry—disc recordings) 

Radio Corp. of America, Educational 
Services, Camden 2, N. J. (Music, folk and 
square dances, speech and drama—disc re- 
cordings and pre-recorded tapes) 

Recorded Tape of the Month Club, Inc 
449 W. Sist St.. N. Y. C. 7. (Poetry, folk 
music—pre-recorded tapes) 

Sonant Corp., P. O. Box 2807, Hollywood 
28, Calif. (Educational speech—discs) 

Star Record Co., 243 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 
23. (Disc recordings, sung in original lan- 
guage on one side, English on the other.) 


Audio-Visual Center 
fields—pre- 


Caravan of East and West, Inc., 132 E 
65th St., N. Y. C. 21. Write R. K. Bayford, 
Secretary. Cost is $1 a year and includes 
quarterly magazine. 

International Friendship League, 40 Mt 
Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston 8, Mass. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelop to 
Miss Edna MacDonough, executive secre- 
tary, for registration forms. Lists 139 coun- 
tries, territories. Small fee for student's life 
membership. Correspondents “‘matched”’ ac- 
cording to age, interests. 

International Students Society, Hillsboro, 
Ore. Write to N. H. Crowell, 25 cents each 
address. Minimum order four English, 
French, German, Spanish, etc., for junior 
and senior high school students. Teachers 
write for enrollment blanks. 

Pen Friends Division, English-Speaking 
Union, 16 E. 69th St., N. Y. C. 21. Write to 
A. B. Grant, Chairman. Students only, 9-16; 
groups preferred. State ages and number 
of applicants; if individuals apply, send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. No charge 
for services. Pen friends abroad are mostly 
in Great Britain. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn. 


Write to R. C. Mishek, general manager 
Over 50 foreign countries; all student cor- 
respondence in English; 25 cents per name. 

Youth of All Nations, Inc. (YOAN), 16 
St. Luke’s Place, N. Y. C. 14. Write to Miss 
Clara Leiser, executive director. Annual 
dues of $1 (for those under 24) include pen 
pals, hints on letter-writing, and quarterly 
magazine. Minimum age 13. Send ten cents 
and self-addressed, stamped envelope (busi- 
ness size) for application blank and book- 
let. 


Name; address; executive secretary; dues; 
journals; 1958-59 convention dates 

For other organizations see Education 
Directory, Part 4 (education associations 
and directories), Office of Education. Also 
NEA Handbook. For education journals and 
editors see directory, Educational Press 
Assn. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; $5 (active), $10 (Prof.); Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation; Re- 
search Quarterly. March 29-April 2, Port- 
land, Oregon 

American Assn. of School Administrators 
(NEA); Finis E. Engleman, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School Ad- 
ministrator; 1958 Yearbook, The High School 
in a Changing World; Feb. 14-18, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

American Educational Theatre’ Assn.; 
Kenneth Graham, Univ of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1958); John A. Walker, 
Mich. State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 
(1959). $5.50; Educational Theatre Journal; 
December 28-30, Chicago, Il 

American Education Research Assn.; 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; Review of Educa- 
tional Research; subscription to the Re- 
view, $7; meets with American Assn. of 
School Administrators. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFL- 
CIO); Carl J. Megel, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill; $1.20 to $7.80; American 
Teacher. August 17-21, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Library Assn.; David H. Clift, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il.; $6 to $20; 
ALA Bulletin, Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, College and Research Li- 
braries, Top of the News, Hospital Book 
Guide, School Libraries; Resources and 
Technical Services; June 21-27, Washington, 
Dd. C 


American Personnel and Guidance Assn.; 
N. 


Arthur A. Hitchcock, 1534 O St., * 
Washington, D. C.; March 23-26, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (NEA) Rodney Tillman, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $8; 
Educational Leadership; March 1-5, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The Council for Exceptional Children; 
Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $6; Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA); 
Dr. Anna L. Hyer, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Audio-Visual In- 
struction; April 13-16, Seattle, Washington. 

Dept. of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA); Robert W. Eaves, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; February 28- 
March 4, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Music Educators National Conference; 
Vanett Lawler; 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $6 plus state dues; Music 
Educators Journal; Journal of Research in 
Music Education, $3.75; eastern division, 
January 23-27, Buffalo, N. Y.—southwestern, 
Feb; uary 22-25, Wichita, Kans.; northwest, 
March 4-7, Seattle, Wash.; western, March 
22-25, Salt Lake City, Utah; southern, April 
3-7, Roanoke, Virginia; north central, May 
7-10, Chicago, Ill. 

National Art Education Association; Dr. 


John Lembach, Univ. of Maryland, College 
Park, Md.; regional dues, plus $3 for NAEA; 
Art Education: Yearbook. 

National Assn. of Educational Broadcast- 
ers; Frank E. Schooley, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, I1l.; $4, NAEB Jcurnal; Oct. 14-18, 
Omaha, Neb. 

National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (NEA); Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $8 (individual), 
$12 (institutional); Bulletin; February 7-11, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

National Catholic Educational Assn.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; $4; Bulletin; March 31-April 3, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Ruth A. Bottomly, 700 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.; National Parent-Teacher; 
May 17-20, Denver, Colo. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
(NEA); Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; $5 (for teachers 
whose income is $3,600 or less); $7 (for 
those whose salaries exceed $3,600); Social 
Education and Yearbook; Nov. 27-29, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

National Council of Teachers of English; 
J. N. Hook, 704 So. Sixth St., Champaign, 
Ill.; $4; The English Journal, Elementary 
English, College English; Nov. 27-29, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

National Education Association; William 
G. Carr, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; $10; June 28-July 3, St. Louis, Mo. 

Speech Association of America (NEA); 
Owen Peterson, Louisiana State University, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La.: $5.50, 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech Teach- 
er, Speech Monographs, Annual Directory; 
December, Chicago, Ill. 

United Business Education Assn. (NEA); 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; $5 (basic), $7.50 (comprehensive); 
The National Business Education Quarterly, 
Business Education Forum; February 12-14, 
Chicago, Ill 


Ace Teacher Bureau, 1237 E. Almeria, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Arizona Teacher Placement Agency, 1540 
W. Jefferson, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Boulder Teachers’ Exchange, 
Colorado. 

Albert Teachers Agency, 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Kemp Agency, 681 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 

Baltimore Teachers Agency, 516 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

United Teachers’ Agency, 
Blidg., East Jordan, Mich. 


Boulder, 
25 E. Jackson 


28 E. Jackson 


Suite 5, City 


Future Business Leaders of America 
(UBEA), Hollis Guy, executive director, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Future Farmers of America, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 4th St. 
& Independence Ave., S. W., Washington, 
dD. ¢ 


Future Homemakers of America, U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 4th St. & Independence 
Ave., S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Future Teachers of America (NEA), 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, Sanford M. Reece, 
Secretary for Youth Program, YMCA, 291 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 7. 

Junior Classical League, Belle Gould, 
chairman, 315 Wilson, Henderson, Texas. 
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150 Kansas School Systems 
Study Curriculum Revision 


By ADEL F. THROCKMORTON 


A.F. Throckmorton 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


N COMMON with most of the other 

states, Kansas faces problems created 
by increasing enrollments, an inade- 
quate tax base, a teacher shortage, and 
the current popular demand for up- 
grading the schools. A shift in popula- 
tion from rural to urban areas has 
added to these difficulties. 

There has been an average annual 
decline of more than 3,200 pupils en- 
rolled in rural one-teacher schools dur- 
ing the past 37 years until today 43 
per cent of Kansas school-age children 
live in six of the state’s 105 counties. 

While legislation has not kept pace 
with changes demanded by these con- 
ditions, financial support for the State 
Department of Public Instruction has 
increased by about 800 per cent since 
1945. This enables the department to 
provide services that help local com- 
munities solve many of their problems. 

Under a program initiated and su- 


pervised by the department, some 150 
county and city school systems have 
organized curriculum councils which 
are conducting studies and revising cur- 
ricula. A similar program at the second- 
ary level is in process of development. 

Upon request, the department con- 
ducts school surveys for communities 
interested in district reorganization, 
new school facilities, or improved in- 
structional programs. These surveys are 
the basis for many improvements. 

The department coordinates and ac- 
credits teacher education programs in 
the institutions of higher learning. An 
advisory council on teacher education 
representing the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels assists in this work 
and lends support to raising certifica- 
tion standards. All elementary, second- 
ary, and junior college teachers in the 
state are now certified by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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Kansas provided the first subsidy for 
special education programs only seven 
years ago. An excellent law plus wide- 
spread interest has resulted in devel- 
opment of programs for the gifted, the 
mentally retarded, the emotionally dis- 
turbed, speech defectives, and those 
with sight and hearing deficiencies. 

The Kansas Department of Public 
Instruction accredits schools at all lev- 
els including elementary, secondary, 
junior college, and teacher education 
programs in the institutions of higher 
learning. The accreditation program in 
Kansas is probably unique in that non- 
public schools are participating. 

The department in 1957 sponsored 
legislation that repeals an 1897 text- 
book law. Under that law, the state 
printed elementary school textbooks, 
costs were higher than in other states, 
and the state-wide single adoption fea- 
ture limited curriculum development. 
Under the new law, county and local 
districts adopt their own textbooks from 
approved lists and the state is out of 
the textbook business. 

The department carries on such usual 
department of education activities as 
distribution of state funds, collection of 
statistical data, administration of fed- 
eral public laws 815 and 874, various 
consultative services, a school lunch 
program, and services to county super- 
intendents. 





National Assn. of Student Councils, Gerald 
M. Van Pool, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C 

National Thespian Society, Leon C. Miller, 
Secretary, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio 

Science Clubs of America, Watson Davis, 
director, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, 
B. <. 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

Student National Education Association, 
1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Za 


Bulletin Boards, Chalkboards, 


Corkboards 
Bangor Cork Co., William & D Sts., Pen 
Argyl, Pa. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Flannel boards) 
Weber Costello Co., 12th & McKinley, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. 


Maps, Charts, Atlases, Globes, and 


Classroom Devices 
Aero Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Cadaco-Ellis, Inc., 1446 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. (educational games) 
Cram, George F., Co., 730 E. Washington 
St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Ave., Chicago 40, Tl. 
Hammond, C. S. & Co., Maplewood, N. J. 
McKinley Publishing Co., 809-811 N. 19th 


1900 N. Narragansett 


5235 Ravenswood 


St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

Panoramic Studios, 6122-24 No. 2ist St., 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 

M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Hartford 6, Conn. 
(teaching timing devices) 

Spencer Press, Inc., 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Weber Costello Co., 12th & McKinley, Chi- 
cago Heights, Il. 


Major Components 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80, Ill..(Electronic equipment in kit 
form, microphones, amplifiers and public 
address equipment, recorders, monaural and 
stereophonic hi-fi components.) 

Altec Lansing Corp., 161 Avenue of the 
Americas, N. Y. C. (Public address equip- 
ment, hi-fi equipment, microphones, ampli- 
fiers, loudspeakers.) 

American Microphone Mfg. Co., Division 
of GC-Textron Inc., 412 So. Wyman St., 
Rockford, Ill. (Microphones.) 

Amplifer Corp. of America, 398 Broadway, 
New York 13, N. Y. (Tape recorders, AVC 
amplifiers) 

Audio Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 17. (4-speed record and transcrip- 
tion players, transistorized record players, 
tape recorders, public address systems.) 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. (phonographs, transcrip- 
tion players, complete sound systems.) 

Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (Phonographs, tape recorders.) 

Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Public ad- 
dress equipment, record players, intercoms.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. (Record players, public 
address systems, tape recorders.) 

Esso Electronic Corp., Mitchell Division, 
75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. (Tape re- 
corders, stereophonic phonographs, remote 
stereo speakers, hi-fi phonographs.) 

Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 3. (Portable, battery-operated voice 
recorder; sound recorder.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 So. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Ill. (Stereo recorders, stereo and 
monaural tape recorders, amplifiers.) 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, New 
Jersey. (Radio, TV, record players, tape 
recorders, amplifiers, public address systems, 
microphones.) 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2ist St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Tape recorders.) 

Shure Bros., Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. (Microphones, public address sys- 
tems.) 

Talk-A-Phone Co, 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. (Intercommunication equip- 
ment.) 

Telectrosonic Corp., 35-18 37th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. (Magnetic tape record- 
ers, magnetic tape players.) 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., 
Racine, Wis. (Amplifiers, public address 
systems, intercom systems, sound distribu- 
tion systems, magnetic tape recorders.) 

White, Stan, Inc., 725 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. (Speaker systems.) 


Accessories 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80, Ill. (Recording supplies.) 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Magnetic recording tape, re- 
cording discs; recording, playback, stylii.) 

Orradio Industries, Shamrock Circle, Op- 
elika, Ala. (Magnetic recording tape.) 

Pentron Corp., 777 So. Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, Ill. (Tape decks.) 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St., 
N. Y. C. 22. (Tapes, recording discs, stylii, 
magnetic recording accessories.) 

Shure Bros., Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., 
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Evanston, Ill. (Hi-Fi tone arms and Ccar- 


tridges.) 


Filmstrip, Slide (2 x 2) and Opaque 


Projectors 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 Broadway 
N. Y. C. 13. (Sound slide projectors.) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul 
St., Rochester, N. Y. (Opaque projectors and 
slide projectors.) 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

Charles Beseler Co., 
East Orange, N. J. 
jectors.) 

Compco Corp., 1800 N. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. (Stereo slide projector.) 

Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. (Sound 
Slidefilm projectors.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. (Slide, filmstrip, and motion 
picture projectors.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Slide, filmstrip, and 
motion picture projectors.) 

Grafiex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. (Filmstrip and slide projectors.) 

Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 2ist St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


lith & Hollywood, 
(Opaque and slide pro- 


16mm Sound Projectors 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd.. 
Chicago 45, Ii. 

Graflex, Inc., 3750 Monroe Ave., 
ter, N. Y. 


Roches- 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


——1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Brochure “The Story of Canning and 
Can Making” (See Sept. 19 Teacher, p. 
3-T) 

——2. AFL-CIO, p. 17-T 
Kit of AFL-CIO publications 

—3. CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER, TUFTS 

UNIV., p. 15-T 
Examination copies of all titles in Living 
Democracy Series 

——4. COMET PRESS, p. 17-T 
Brochure, “How to Publish Your Book” 

— 5. CORONET FILMS, p. 8-T 
Complete catalogue of U. S. history films 

—6. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Special information for teachers on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (See Sept. 19 
Teacher, p. 24-T) 

——7. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 14-T 
Brochure 

——8. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST 

OFFICE 
Ilustrated booklet on festivals of India 
(See Sept. 19 Teacher, p. 15-T) 

——9%. GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, p. 17-T 

Information on book publishing 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


Photography Equipment 

Charles Beseler Co., 11th & Hollywood. 
East Orange, N. J. (Slide making supplies, 
photographic enlargers.) 

Compco Corp., 1800 N. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. (Movie reels and cans.) 

Duophoto Corp., 236 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 1 
(Photocopy paper, accessories and supplies.) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. Y. (Cameras—still and motion 
picture; photographic supplies and equip- 
ment.) 

Marshall, John G., Mfg. Co., Inc., 167 N 
9th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (Oil colors for 
coloring photographs.) 

Newmade Prod. Corp., 250 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. C. 19. (Filmstrip file; film equipment.) 

Peck & Harvey Mfg., Corp., 5650 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. (Blue-printing & 
whiteprinting machines, photo sinks, dryers.) 


~~ 


Win a Free Trip 
to Latin America! 
It’s easy! 

It’s fun! 

See details in 


September 19 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher! 
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——10. INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, 

p. 6-T 
Booklet, “Sharing the Risk’ 

——11. JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Information on film “Help Wanted” (See 
Sept. 19 Teacher, p. 15-T) 

—_.12. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 10-T 
List of free teaching aids and “Map of 
Coal Areas in the U.S.A.” 

—_.13. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 14-T 
Catalogue 

—_14. NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS, 

p. 5-T 
Information on 
filmstrip series 

___15. SVE GRAFLEX 
Information on School Master projectors 
and accessories (See Sept. 19 Teacher, 
p. 19-T 

—__.16. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 17-T 
Catalogue ST 

___17. UNITED STATES ARMY, p. 9-T 
Information on Army’s Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program 
See Book Bazaar coupon, p. 2-T 
See American Geographical Society 
coupon, p. 24-T 


1958-59 and previous 


— Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils__ 





Address 





Zone____ State 








City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Sept. 26, 1958 


Free Period. ‘ 





Necessity: I have had a hard time 
trying to “sell” English to my high 
school students. But recently I found 
one boy who did feel a practical need. 
“What I want,” he said, “is to learn 
how to talk to my girl friend’s father, 
while I am waiting for my date.” 

—JEAN BIRKETT 


Audition: Sally had just auditioned 
before the voice teacher under whom 
she had hoped to study. “I wouldn't go 
so far as to say your voice was heav- 
enly,” he decided, “just unearthly.” 


Definition: Mark Twain was once 
asked the difference between a mistake 
and a blunder. He explained it this 
way. “If you walk into a restaurant and 
walk out with someone’s silk umbrella 
and leave your own cotton one, that’s a 
mistake. But if you pick up someone's 
cotton umbrella and leave your own 
silk one, that’s a blunder.” 


From the Mouths of Babes: From the 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., Republican-Register: 
“The fifth grade chorus sang, ‘Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Been.’ ” 


Instructions: Little Claude’s mother 
had reluctantly allowed her precious 
child to attend public school. She gave 
the teacher a long list of instructions. 

“My Claude is so sensitive,” she ex- 
plained. “Don’t ever punish him. Just 
slap the boy next to him, That will 
frighten Claude.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36, N. Y. 





pacer Legion magazine 
“Oh, it’s you! | just threw out 
a dozen perfectly good eggs!” 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Sept. 24, 5:30 2. (ABC-TV) 
Mickey Mouse Club: Episode three of 
“Youth Takes over the Atom,” depicting 
the operation of an atomic reactor with 
a visit to the Vallecitos General Elec- 
tric Lab near San Francisco. Sept. 25: 
Episode four: Education for a nuclear 
age, an analysis of how the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission sends visiting teach- 
ers to hundreds of high schools to teach 
science; a discussion and demonstration 
of the isotope and its uses at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Sept. 26: Episode five: Future de- 
velopments in the nuclear energy world. 
Nobel Prize winner Dr. Edwin M. 
McMillan of the Univ. of Calif. explains 
the workings of a betatron, uses of ra- 
dioactive isotopes in medical research 
at UCLA, nuclear propulsion in subs, 
trains, planes, outer-space vehicles. 

Fri., Sept. 26, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Davy Crockett at the 
Alamo,” the final and most famous in- 
cident in the life of the soldier-pioneer- 
legislator. Compare the adventurous 
slant of this version (the crooked gam- 
bler Thimblerig and the outcast Co- 
manche) with accounts in standard his- 
tories of the event. Discuss how the 
needs of the entertainment industry af- 
fect our sense of the past (e.g. westerns, 
wars, and derring-do). How can the 
classroom restore focus? Oct. 3: A new 
Disney hero presented for your adula- 
tion: “The Nine Lives of Elfego Baca,” 
“a true drama centering on one of the 
most incredible gun battles of the Amer- 
ican west.” Robert Loggia stars in the 
title role of the youth whose career as a 
lawman was launched by his single- 
handed, 33-hour stand against 80 cow- 
boys in the town of Frisco (now called 
Reserve), New Mexico, in the fall 
of 1884. 

Mon., Sept. 29, 8:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: New fall series. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “A 
Tea-Roa,” Maori for “Land of the Long 
White Cloud,” “shows us New Zealand 
—the colorful life and customs of the 
native Maoris; the remarkable hot 
springs, geysers, and volcanoes; the 
scenic mountains, waterfalls and rivers; 
the unusual kinds of plant and animal 
wildlife; the vast rolling sheep ranches; 
the modern towns and cities”—quoted 
from teachers guide for the series pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Irene 
Cypher of the Communications in Edu- 
cation Department, New York Univer- 
sity. This weekly guide is available free 
from Ralston TV-Education Department, 
P.O. Box 339, New York 19, N.Y. 

Thurs., Oct. 2, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: This imaginative comedy 
series presents the world of two boys, 
Wally, age 12, and his brother Theodore, 
age 8 and nicknamed Beaver. Wally 
straddles the years between childhood 
and maturity while Beaver, living in 
the dream world where imagination is 
supreme, uses his most persuasive pow- 
ers to keep Wally in childhood. 

Sun., Oct. 5, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “Hiawatha.” Study 
questions next week. 

Wed., Oct. 8, 8:00 pm. (CBS-TV) 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas: 
“Alaska.” Teleguide next week. 

Sun., Oct. 12, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Swiss 
Family Robinson: An hour-long drama- 
tization with Walter Pidgeon. 

Thurs., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Little 
Women: Teleguide next week. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Sept. 24, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Arthur Haley’s “Death 
Minus One,” a suspense drama from 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Melvin Douglas portrays dictator 
in “Plot to Kill Stalin’ on Playhouse 
90, Sept. 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Robert Stevens directs the play about 
two children who get trapped by an un- 
exploded V-2 bomb from World War 
II. Oct. 8: “Midsummer” with Jackie 
Cooper and Barbara Bel Geddes, about 
a male school teacher who goes into 
vaudeville. Value conflicts ensue. 


Thurs., Sept. 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: (Season Premiere): David 
Karp’s “The Plot to Kill Stalin,” a dra- 
matization of what might have been the 
circumstances of Stalin’s death. Pro- 
duced by Fred Coe and directed by 
Delbert Mann, one of the best producer- 
director teams in television, the pla 
also has a fine cast, including Eli 
Wallach, Melvin Douglas, E.G. Marshall, 
Oscar Homolka, Luther Adler, and 
Thomas Gomez. Harrison Salisbury, 
former Moscow correspondent for the 
New York Times aided Karp in his re- 
search and will serve as technical ad- 
viser for the drama. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. Your enjoyment of the play 
will be greater if you can recognize these 
names which appear yo gee in the 
drama: Voroshilov, Beria, olotov, 
Mikoyan, Bulganin, Malenkov, Polit- 
buro, Presidium, MVD, Bolshevik. 2. 
Which parts of “The Plot to Kill Stalin” 
are from public news stories? Which 
pet seem highly probable guesses? 
hich parts are the invention of David 
Karp? What are some of the special 
problems of a dramatist handling such 
a contemporary theme? 3. Does this 
drama present Stalin in an interpreta- 
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tion different from any you may have 
held before seeing the play? Why are 
historical figures subject to this differ- 
ence of opinion and interpretation? 

Oct. 2: J. P. Miller’s “The Days of 
Wine and Roses,” about a basically de- 
cent couple, who, to recapture the party 
spirit of their honeymoon after 10 years 
of marriage, have gotten into the daily 
habit of taking a few drinks until, grad- 
ually, both have become alcoholics. 
Miller, one of the original Philco Play- 
house writers, is best remembered for 
his play about a father’s relationship to 
his young son, “The Rabbit Trap.” 


Fri. Sept. 26, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Further Adventures of Ellery Queen 
(Premiere): Producer Albert McCleery, 
whose fine dramatic series “Matinee 
Theatre” died for lack of sponsors, tries 
his hand at a new genre—hour-long 
mysteries. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Schlitz Television 
Playhouse: Rod Steiger stars in Emmy 
award-winner Paul Monash's teleplay, 
“A Thing to Fight For,” about a peace- 
loving Civil War veteran who tries to 
find refuge from the violence of war as 
the overseer of a Florida plantation. His 
security is threatened by the menacing 
Jardine brothers, who claim the plan- 
tation is theirs. Humiliated by his fa- 
ther’s refusal to fight back, Hume’s son, 
Dale, runs away to hide in the sur- 
rounding swamp. 


Tues., Sept. 30, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Naked 


City (Premiere): An adventure series 
based on life in New York City starts 
with “Meridian,” a day in the life of a 
young boy, Arturo Guterrez—from his 
family’s crowded one-room city apart- 
ment to his association with 16 year old 
Lefty Hawkins in their futile attempt to 
hold up a jewelry store. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


7:15 p.m. (ABC-TV) ABC 
News with Don Goddard: Don Goddard 
takes over Daly’s early evening news- 
cast to give Daly time for his new late 
evening series, “John Daly and the 
News,” weekdays, 10:30 p.m.-10:45 p.m., 
except Wednesday, after the fights. The 
change provides a natural opportunity 
to compare the content and style 
of the major network TV newscasters: 
Huntley and Brinkley, 6:45 p.m., NBC- 
TV, and Douglas Edwards, 7:15 p.m., 
CBS-TV. 


Sunday, Sept. 21, 11:00 am. (CBS-TV) 


U.N. in Action: Daniel Schorr, until re- 
cently CBS News Correspondent in 
Moscow, will narrate this series. 

5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Long Jour- 
ney: The recovery of post-war Korea, 
and the work of the United Nations in 
the rehabilitation of Korean children. 

(CBS-TV) Primer on Politics (Pre- 
miere): A seven-week series of back- 
— programs on the election. Eric 

vareid is narrator. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The 
day-to-day struggles of a paraplegic war 
veteran, as he tries to achieve a meas- 
ure of independence at the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of 
the New York University—Bellevue 
Medical Center. 

5:30 p.m (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: The interviews with Soviet offi- 
cials have been moved back a week 
because one was delayed by the Forest 
Hills tennis tournament. Sept. 28: V.P. 
Elutin, Minister of Higher Education. 
Oct. 5: Prof. A.A. Blaganravov. Oct. 
12: V.M. Zhdanov. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Sept. 25, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 


Ed Wynn Show (Premiere): Ed Wynn 
stars as a vigorous and wily old wid- 
ower with a genius for solving other 


people’s problems. 
Fri., ge 


pt. 26, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
Person (Season Premiere): Jerry 
Lewis and family. Commander Ander- 
son of the subpolar sub Nautilus will be 
Edward Murrow’s second guest. 


gi faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Now You and the Children VES, You a® All This 


Can Visit Every Glorious State 


ART GALLERY—“PICNIC” STYLE! Each Spring and Fall, the “| Lov 
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Album Guides to America! 
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A PARADE” int be Ne ee CHURCH AROUND THE 
c 


13 
artists of Greenwich Village encircle Washington Square with York's motto. Macy's gala hanksgiving ORNER". This is the favorite church 
@ colorful outdoor showing of paintings, sculpture and craft parade is nationally televised. Others of actors and theater people — and it's 
poo Laos $ so much to see in New York—museums, con include mighty military spectacles Air also popular for weddings. On “‘busy” 
ts, mov premieres, Broadway “first nights”’— Force “parades in the sky", and the days, a marriage is performed every 
KNOW YOUR AMERICA PROGRAM shows you ali of them. famous St. Patrick's Day march fifteen minutes 


“tot TP tet ‘ 


VISIT THE U.N. HEADQUARTERS, Manhattan's huge A BIT OF OLD NEW —s. You'll see retics “SLOT-MACHINE” RESTAURANT. Most visitors 


ultra modern United Nation's Building, where dele- of the st —like 


’ is 
text Stand near to New York can’t resist a meal in the Auto- " “t more Jews 


gates from 60 countries gather together to work Central Park where top- hatted cabbies still mat, where you feed nickels into a slot, and \s 8 chet played in 
and to debate and where turbans, saris and wait with their horse-drawn carriages, just the machine feeds you—anything from a bun y see bagpipe c: 
‘90's 


tarbooshes are everyday attire! as they did in the “Gay 


A New Program that 


Ew York Crry is the delight of millions of 
tourists every year. Now you and the children 

can ‘‘come along’’ on a thrilling guided tour of the 
world’s most glamorous city—for just ten cents! 


Yes, for just a dime, you are invited to join 
the thousands of American families who are now 
enjoying the American Geographical Society's new 
KNow Your AMERICA program. To introduce you 
to this wonderful new idea in education and enter- 
tainment, the Society offers to send you the valu- 
able Gift Package shown and described above. But 
you must send for it before the supply is exhausted. 


You Can “Travel” As Far As You Want 


The Society will send you this $2.00-value gift to 
acquaint you with a new program of things-to- 
know and things-to-see in our marvelously varied 
country. Once you have enjoyed your unique pic- 
ture-tour of New York City, you can continue 
your trip through every glorious state of our great 
land. The children will learn fascinating historical 
facts about America’s past... visit out-of-the-way 
places and scenic wonders ...develop fresh under- 
standing of our customs and traditions. 


Here is how this new educational program 
works: Once each month the Society issues a color- 
ful, informative album containing a 7500-word 
picture-text on some aspect of the American scene, 


of “fore hol you never 
to a full meal hear of Yo You'll visit them aii, ii, through your KNOW YOUR AMER) sn 


Takes You on a Different "“Tour’”’ Each Month! 


especially written by an expert in the field. With 

each album you also receive a magnificent set of 

about 30 full-color photo-prints, gummed and per- 

forated, beautifully illustrating the subject covered : fo 

in the text. These lovely prints can be mounted AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 

right into the album—thus enabling you and your Know Your America Program 

students to gain a full knowledge of the subject Dept. 8-ST-O, Garden City, N.Y. 

covered—and at the same time have a lot of fun! I enclose ten cents. Please send me at once my introductory 
You build a priceless collection of facts and Vork “City (2) twenty. BF gL. - ry 

folklore about the people and places that make our mount in the album, and (3) a giant 28 x 40 inch Wall 

country so exciting to know...a collection that Map of the U.S an re “4 

will help your children in their history, geography iettee ye 7 wilh the en ae 

and social studies. And the total cost is so very wise, I understand you will send me a new Know Your 

trifling: only $1.00 for each set, plus a few cents America album complete with a Sj of — aarti each 


shipping. Yo di ligation — month for only $1 ad shippi whey ted to 
—— 7 ju “4 under no obligation—and you ae tian eee ene, © 
a ee my subscription at any time I wish. 
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Mail Coupon with Just Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new program, 

simply accept the $2.00 demonstration set—your 

guided tour of New York City—for only ten cents. 

There is no obligation. However, if you are 

delighted with your trial package and do wish to 

continue with the program for a while, you pay [ UPON PROMPTL 
only $1.00 for each monthly ‘‘tour’’ thereafter. ON nee PTY WITH ONLY 1 - 
But quantities are limited. Mail the coupon today 

to The American Geographical Society's 

*‘Know Your America’ Program, Dept. 8-ST-O, § 

Garden City, New York. 





